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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON 25 


March 30, 1960 


The President of the Senate 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, 


Dear Mr. President: 


Honorable Sam Rayburn 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


Under the "Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958" (Public Law 85-26, 
May 27, 1958) the Secretary of Commerce was requested to conduct a study 
of the effect of the increases in postage rates of third-class bulk mail 
matter and to submit a report on or before March 1, 1960. Section 209 
of the Act provides: 


"(a) The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration each is authorized and 
directed to initiate and conduct, through the facilities 
and personnel of his department or agency, as soon as 
practicable after July 1, 1959, a separate study of the 
increases in the rates of postage in third-class bulk mail 
matter under the amendments made by section 205(3)(A) and 
(B) of this title, in order to determine the effect of such 
increases on small business enterprises and on the users of 
the mails and the national economy generally. 


"(b) The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration each shall submit to 
the Senate and House of Representatives on or before March l, 
1960, a separate report of the results of the study conducted 
by him under subsection (a) of this section, together with 
such recommendations as may be necessary and appropriate." 


Transmitted herewith is the report of the Department of Commerce. 
The short delay in its completion is regretted. However, under the provisions 
of Section 209 of the Act our questionnaires to the users and processors of 
third-class bulk mail could not be mailed before July 1, 1959. As a result, 
many of the final tabulations could not be completed by the Census Bureau 
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until the middle of February. The neec ’or additional time for submission 
of the Department's report was conveyed to the Senate and House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees prior to March 1, 1960. 


Our report deals primarily with the effect "on the users of 

the mails and the national economy generally" of the rate increase in bulk 
third-class mail which became effective January 1, 1959. Careful analysis 
and study by the Department of the two base periods employed in the survey 
-= the first half of 1958 and the first half of 1959 -- establish certain 
obvious facts. These are that the rate increase had no appreciable effect 
on the economy as e whole and no significant impact on the users of third- 
class bulk mail generally. 


It is my recommendation that the second step increase in bulk 
third-class mail rates, beginning July 1, 1960 as provided in Public Law 85- 
426, should become effective at that time. While this will not eliminate 
the very substantial postal deficit attributable to third-class mail, it 
will result in a reduction of the amount of the subsidy to its beneficiaries 
which is borne by the general public. Of significance is the fact that 
direct mail is the second largest advertising medium in the Nation. 


I am in complete accord with the sound Congressional policy 
stated in Public Law 85-426 that postal rates and fees shall be adjusted 
from time to time to produce the amount of revenue approximately equal 
to the total cost of operating the postal establishment, less the amount 
attributable to the performance of certain designated public services. 


Our report should prove helpful to the Congress in exercising 
its functions in the establishment of rates of third-class bulk mail. 
May I express the hope that it will accord with the desires of the Congress 
and will make an important contribution to a better understanding of a 
difficult subject. 


neerely yours, 


Sec ry of Commerce 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON 25 


March 30, 1960 


Honorable Olin D. Johnston 
Chairman, Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Honorable Tom Murray 
Chairman, Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee 
House of Representatives 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


As you know, under the "Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958" 
(Public Law 85-426, May 27, 1958) the Secretary of Commerce was requested 
to conduct a study of the effect of the increases in postage rates of 
third-class bulk mail matter and to submit a report on or before March l, 
1960. Section 209 of the Act provides: 


"(a) The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration each is authorized and 
directed to initiate and conduct, through the facilities 
and personnel of his department or agency, as soon as 
practicable after July 1, 1959, a separate study of the 
increases in the rates of postage in third-class bulk mail 
matter under the amendments made by section 205(3)(A) and 
(B) of this title, in order to determine the effect of such 
increases on small business enterprises and on the users of 
the mails and the national economy generally. 


"(b) The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration each shall submit to 
the Senate and House of Representatives on or before March l, 
1960, a separate report of the results of the study conducted 
by him under subsection (a) of this section, together with 
such recommendations as may be necessary and appropriate." 


Enclosed is the report of the Department of Commerce which 
has also been transmitted to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The short delay in its completion is 
regretted. However, under the provisions of Section 209 of the Act our 
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questionnaires to the users and processors of third-class bulk mail could 
not be mailed before July 1, 1959. As a result, many of the final tabu- 
lations could not be completed by the Census Bureau until the middle of 
February. The need for additional time for submission of the Department's 
re a eas you know, was conveyed to your Committee prior to March l, 
1960. 


Our report deals primarily with the effect “on the users of 
the mails and the national economy generally" of thé rate increase in 
bulk third-class mail which became effective January 1, 1959. Careful 
analysis and study by the Department of the two base periods employed 
in the survey -- the first half of 1958 and the first half of 1959 -- 
establish certain obvious facts. These are that the rate increase had 
no appreciable effect on the economy as a whole and no significant impact 
on the users of third-class bulk mail generally. e 


It is my recommendation that the second step increase in bulk 
third-class mail rates, beginning July 1, 1960 as provided in Public 
Law 85-426, should become effective at that time. While this will not 
eliminate the very substantial postal deficit attributable to third-class 
mail, it will result in a reduction of the amount of the subsidy to its 
beneficiaries which is borne by the general public. Of significance is 
the fact that direct mail is the second largest advertising medium in the 
Nation. 


I am in complete accord with the sound Congressional policy 
stated in Public Law 85-426 that postal rates and fees shall be adjusted 
from time to time to produce the amount of revenue approximately equal 
to the total cost of operating the postal establishment, less the amount 
attributable to the performance of certain designated public services. 


Our report should prove helpful to your Committee and to the 
Congress in exercising their functions in the establishment of rates of 
third-class bulk mail. May I express the hope that it will accord with 
the desires of the Congress and will make an important contribution to a 
better understanding of a difficult subject. 


yours, 
of Commerce 


Enclosure 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report to the Congress is made pursuant to Section 209 of the 
"Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958" (Public Law 85-426, May 27, 1958). This 
section of the law provides: 

"(a) The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator of the 

Small Business Administration each is authorized and directed 

to initiate and conduct, through the facilities and personnel 

of his department or agency, as soon as practicable after 

July 1, 1959, a separate study of the increases in the rates 

of postage in third-class bulk mail matter under the amend- 

ments made by section 205 (3) (A) and (B) of this title, in 

order to determine the effect of such increases on small business 

enterprises and on the users of the mails and the national 

economy generally. 

"(b) The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator of the 

Small Business Administration each shall submit to the Senate 

and House of Representatives on or before March 1, 1960, a 

separate report of the results of the study conducted by him 

under subsection (a) of this section, together with such 

recommendations as may be necessary and appropriate." 

The rate increases referred to in section 205 (3) (A) and (B) are 
discussed in some detail in a later section in this report. 

To avoid duplication of effort, the fact gathering necessary for 
the study was conducted jointly by the Department of Commerce and the 
Small Business Administration in accordance with a procedure approved 
by the Post Office and Civil Service Committees of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Although the law does not define the areas 
to be covered in each agency's report, this report by the Department of 
Commerce deals primarily with the effect of the rate increase "on the users 
of the mails and the national economy generally." It is understood that 
the SBA report deals primarily with the effect on small business enterprises. 
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Thus, this sepent assesses the impact of the rate increases on the 
general economy, on the use of bulk third-class mail, and on business 
enterprises by kind and size of business. It also discusses the importance 
of third-class bulk mail as a medium of advertising. It also supplies 
information about the development, growth, and use of bulk third-class 
mail. This information should be helpful in appraising the significance 
of the impact of the rate changes on the economy, and it also may provide 
a useful background for ratemaking purposes. 

Bulk third-class mail is separately addressed identical pieces of 
third-class matter mailed at one time in quantities of not less than 20 
pounds, or of not less than 200 pieces, such as circulars and other printed 
matter, merchandise, books, catalogs, seeds, etc. 

The importance of bulk third-class mail is pointed up by the fact 
that there were 267,000 postal permits for this category in the United 
States in 1959 (all mailers of bulk third-class mail are required to 
obtain a postal permit). It is used by large and small establishments-- 
including nonprofit organizations--in virtually all fields of business and 
service, as well as by State and local governmental entities. 

Users of bulk third-class mail comprise the following principal | 
categories: Commercial and business firms, non-Federal governmental 
agencies, and both authorized and nonauthorized nonprofit organizations. 
Authorized nonprofit users (for a more complete description of this 
nomenclature, see Chapter II and Appendix 3) were not included in the 
study, inasmuch as their piece rate was not increased during the periods 
under consideration, and the pound rate, though increased moderately, 
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is used to such a limited extent that any impact would be negligible. 
This omission was agreed to by the staffs of the Senate and House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees. All other users stssout to the 
regular rates, including nonauthorized nonprofit organizations, are 
ineluded: 

Preparatory work on this report began immediately after the law 
was enacted on May 27, 1958. Test questionnaires were prepared, mailed, 
and the results tabulated to determine what questions were answerable and 
what information was available for subsequent collection in the actual 
survey. As stipulated by section 209 of Public Law 85-426, however, no 
collection of data was started until after July 1, 1959, when the new 
rates had been in effect for 6 months. Because of this schedule, the 
two periods analyzed in this report are the first 6 months of 1958 and 
the first 6 months of 1959. Though the first 6 months of the years do 
not include the holiday season of traditionally high mailing activity, 
the similarity of the two periods used provides a statistically sound 
basis for comparison. Comparison of full years might have been more 
desirable, but was precluded by time requirements of the law. 

No attempt has been made to assess the probable impact of the 
second bulk third-class rate increase scheduled to become effective 
July 1, 1960. It was felt that such an assessment at this time, lacking 
a factual basis, would necessarily be speculative. 

In order to provide data on which to base judgments as to the impact 
of the rate increases, four separate surveys were undertaken, as follows: 
(1) Commercial and business users of bulk third-class mail; (2) non- 
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Federal governmental users of bulk third-class mail; (3) the printing 
industry producing or processing direct mail pieces; and (/4) the letter 
shop industry producing or processing direct mail pieces. The data were 
provided on a voluntary basis through the use of questionnaires, copies 
of which are included in the Appendix to this repert. Supplementary 
information was also obtained through personal interviews conducted by 
the regular staff of the Department of Commerce. 

Facilities of the Bureau of the Census were used in obtaining and 
tabulating the statistical information contained in this report. The Post 
Office Department provided the information relative to the actual number of 
pieces mailed and postal charges for bulk third-class mail. The statistical 
methods employed by the Bureau of the Census in its surveys are described in 
detail in Appendix 2 to this report. 

The limitations of the data as a means of revealing cause and effect 
should be borne in mind. There are present at all times many factors other 
than an increase in postal costs that might cause firms and even whole 
industries to experience business fluctuations. For most business firms, 
changes in these business factors would obviously be of much greater 
significance than changes in the postal rates. Wherever practical to do 
so, the report attempts to point out such factors and relationships. 

Throughout this report, comparisons between 1958 and 1959 have been 
made where appropriate and meaningful. In examining the pattern of kinds | 


of businesses and others using bulk third-class mail, however, the analysis 
purposely has been confined to the latest available data, those for the 
first half of 1959. Fluctuations in pattern from 1958 have been examined 
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and have been found to be of little significance and thus have no bearing 
on the findings of the report. 

The survey developed additional information beyond that discussed in 
this report. Analysis of these data, however, shows conclusively that 
they do not conflict in any way with the findings. Many of these data; 
not heretofore available, relate to operations of users of bulk third- 
class mail. Because of their significance to users as well as to others 
contributing to or interested in bulk third-class mail, the Department of 
Commerce proposesto make further study of these data to develop their 
maximum usefulness and to publish the results of such study. 

Acknowledgment is made of the splendid cooperation of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and the Post Office Department. 

Appreciation is also expressed to the individuals representing the 
industries using, producing, and processing bulk third-class mail, who 
supplied valuable background information; to those members of these 
industries who were personally interviewed; and to the thousands of 
commercial, business, governmental, and other establishments who responded 


to the questionnaire. 
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CHAPTER I 


SUMMARY 


In appraising the effect on the economy of the 1958 Postal Rate 
Increase Act changes in the rates of postage on bulk third-class mail 
matter, three major areas were defined for separate consideration. 

First, with respect to the economy as a whole, the rate increases 
were considered in terms of their possible effect on the production and 
distribution of goods and services. The primary function of bulk third- 
class mail is one of selling goods and services and, to the extent to 
which it is curtailed, national production and distribution might be 
affected. As a corollary, potential shifts in methods of doing business 
by reason of the rate increase were considered. At the same time, the 
added cost of doing business as a result of the rate increase was 
examined. 

Second, the rate increases were considered in terms of the direct 
effect they might have had on the users of bulk mail services. This 
review was directed primarily to the commercial and business holders of 
bulk third-class mail permits but also briefly to non-Federal government 
users. 

Third, special attention was paid to commercial printing and letter- 
shop industries producing or processing direct-mail pieces. Such 
businesses are directly dependent in some measure on the operations of 
third-class bulk mail users. | 
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This report does not address itself specifically to the effect of 
the rate increases on small business, as it was understood that the 
Administrator of the Small Business Administration would emphasize this 


aspect of the effect of the rate increases in his study and report. 


Effect of Bulk Third-Class Mail Rate Increase on the General Economy 


In considering the effect of the bulk third-class mail rate increase 
on the general economy, it was found that a precise clear-cut measurement 
of the effect of the rate increase was not practicable. Factors other 
than the rate of bulk third-class mail affect in a major way levels of 
production of goods and services. The Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production increased 18 percent from 89.5 to 105.3 (first 
half of 1958 to first half of 1959),end economic forces bringing about 
such a growth far outweigh the relatively small factor of a change in 
postal rates. 

Since bulk third-class mail is used primarily to generate a demand 
for goods and services that leads to increased sales and levels of 
production, a comparison of the volume of commercial and business bulk 
third-class mail before and after the rate increase provides an indica- 
tion of its potential effect on the economy. In this respect the survey 
shows that between the first half of 1958 and the first half of 1959 
total commercial and business mailers increased 8 percent, from 121,678 
to 131,435; pieces mailed by these users increased 4-percent, from 5,123 
millions to 5,347 millions. Although pieces per mailer showed a 3-percent 


decline, an adjustment for advance mailing in anticipation of the rate 


increase, which amounted to 5 percent of pieces mailed in the first half 


3 
of 1959, would more than offset this decline. The 4-percent increase in 


total pieces mailed, however, approximates the average growth of bulk 
third-class mail since 1950. 

It is recognized that aggregate figures may obscure some shifting 
patterns of use and that some elements of business heavily dependent on 
bulk third-class mail for their operations have been affected unfavorably 
by the rate increase. However, based on data developed in this report, 
there is evidence that the rate increase did not affect the use of bulk 
third-class mail sufficiently to have an appreciable effect on the demand 
for goods and services generated through this means, and thus on the 
economy as a whole. 

A review of postal charges shows that the additional charges paid 
by business and commercial users as a result of the increase in bulk 
third-class mail rates amounted to about $25 million for the first 6 
months of 1959. While this added operating cost for industry users of 
bulk third-class mail is negligible, for certain groups of mailers the 
impact of added postage costs was appreciable. Irrespective of the 
extent of this impact on such groups, the effect on the economy as 4 


whole was not appreciable. 


Effect of Rate Increase on Bulk Third-Class Mail Users 


A single acceptable criterion to permit judgment regarding the effect 
of the rate change on commercial and business users could not be developed. 


However, data of a general nature do provide enough information to lead to 


certain findings, as follows: 
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l. 


2. 


Commercial and business firms constitute by far the most 


important segment of bulk third-class mail users, repre- 
senting 66 percent of the total mailers, 86 percent of the 
pieces mailed, and 91 percent of postal charges paid in the 
first half of 1959. 

Of the more important business segments identified, retail 
trade represented 42 percent of the commercial mailers in 

the first half of 1959 and provided 33 percent of the pieces; 
manufacturing, including printing and publishing, represented 
16 percent of the mailers but 39 percent of the pieces mailed; 
miscellaneous services represented 22 percent of the mailers 
and 12 percent of the pieces mailed. 

Over 90 percent of all mailers reported that the rate increase 
had little or no influence on their practices in using bulk 
third-class mail. About 5 percent reported the rate increase 
as &@ major reason for reduction in numbers of mailing lists, 

6 percent for reductions in names on lists, and 8 percent for 
reductions in mailings. 

The expenditure of postage for bulk third-class mail by all 
businesses averaged $0.43 per $1000 of gross receipts in the 
first half of 1959, compared with $0.38 in the first half of 
1958. Important exceptions from this average included printing 
and publishing, mail-order houses and direct-selling orgeniza- 
tions, booksellers and stationery stores, advertising, and 


correspondence and vocational schools. The range for these 
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groups was from $6.38 to $58.13 of postage per $1000 of gross 
receipts. 

5. Of mailers reporting degree of dependence of gross receipts 
on bulk third-class mail advertising, 38 percent indicated 
dependence of over 10 percent, and 62 percent indicated 
dependence of under 10 percent. Pieces mailed by the former 
declined 2 percent between the first halves of 1958 and 1959, 
while they increased 7 percent for the latter. 

6. Non-Federal government users constitute about 1 percent of all 
users of bulk third-class mail. Pieces mailed by this group 
increased from 66 million in the first 6 months of 1958 to 
95 million in the first 6 months of 1959, representing 1.1 
percent and 1.5 percent, respectively, of the total pieces 


mailed in these periods. 


Operations of bulk third-class mail users as a whole could be little 
affected by postal charges amounting to $0.43 per $1000 of gross receipts. 
However, rate increases are of consequence to the relatively few industry 
groups whose postal costs range up to $60 and more per $1000 of gross 
receipts. 


Effect of Rate Increase on Commercial Printers and Lettershops 


Commercial printers who prepare advertising material used in bulk 
third-class mail, and lettershops which process such material for mailing 
are affected by changes in advertising practices and related actions of 


their customers. 
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Commercial printers 


1. 


2. 


Commercial printers handling bulk third-class mail advertising 
matter (direct mail) obtain 31 percent of their gross receipts 


from this source (first half of 1959). One-fourth of these 
firms obtain 50 percent or more of their total receipts from 
this operation. These percentages reflect some receipts from 
the processing of mail that normally is handled by letter- 
shops. 

About 93 percent of commercial printing firms handling direct 
mail are relatively small, having fewer than 50 employees; 

19 percent have fewer than 20 employees. 

Commercial printers with direct-mail business suffered about 
l-percent decline in gross receipts, but obtained an increase 
of approximately 7 percent in net operating income over the 
two first half-year periods of 1958 and 1959. ‘Those special- 
izing 90 percent and over in this business showed a less 
favorable picture, a 6-percent decline in both categories. 
Printers without direct-mail operations had a larger decline, 
3 percent, in gross receipts but a larger gain, 16 percent, 
in net operating income. 


Generally, the larger the firm the more active it was in 


adopting measures to lessen for its customers the cost impact 


of the rate increase, using such means as changing the weight 


or grade of the paper and the size of the envelope. 
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Lettershops 


1. 


About 84 percent of the 2300 lettershops covered by the survey 
are engaged in bulk third-class mail activity. Gross receipts 
of these firms represent 97 percent of the industry total. 
Approximately 42 percent of those with bulk third-class mail 
business specialize 90 percent or more in this field. 
Lettershops engaged in processing bulk third-class mail had, 

as @ group, a gross receipts increase of 7.5 percent in the 
first half of 1959 over the first half of 1958 and a net 
operating income increase of 6.5 percent over the same period. 
However, those specializing 9 percent or more in processing 
such mail had a lesser increase in gross receipts, 4.6 percent, 
and a 20 percent decrease in income. Those not processing 
bulk third-class mail had a gross receipts increase of 3.7 
percent and a net operating income increase of 1.1 percent. 
Generally, for those having a 50 percent or more specialization, 
the larger the size the greater was the decline in net operating 
income. No particular pattern in this respect was apparent 
for the group with less than 50 percent specialization. 

For the most part, customers of lettershops did not ask for 
changes in processing mailing pieces to lessen the effects of 
the rate increase, but some suggestions in this direction were 
made to those lettershops with 50 percent or more specializa- 


tion, primarily to change the weight and size of paper and the 


type of envelopes. 
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Commercial printers and lettershops as a group did not show a reduc- 
tion in net operating income from the first half of 1958 to the first 


half of 1959. However, those firms dependent 90 percent or more on 


direct-mail business did show declines in net operating income. 


CHAPTER II 


BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT OF THIRD-CLASS BULK MAIL 


The Act of March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 705), resulted in the first division 
of mailable matter into classes and constituted the foundation of the 
postal system as we know it today. In this legislation, three groups 
of mail were established (letters, regular printed matter, and 
miscellaneous matter), the postage rate being set by weight alone. 

Prior to that time, the mail matter designated as third-class mail by 
this Act had been subject to a rate of 1 cent per ounce for distances 

up to 1,500 miles; for distances of over 1,500 miles the rate was 2 cents 
per ounce. The legislation of 1863 eliminated the distance provisions 
and revised the rates dowward for such printed matter. 1/ 

The establishment of third-class mail wes based on several factors. 
Farmers, anxious to obtain a closer link between rural and urban areas, 
needed a class of mail with low postage rates that would facilitate 
dissemination of information on farming as well as on new products and 
services. Secondly, commerce and industry saw in this category of mail 
an opportunity to expand economic growth. With the development of lower 
cost printing and better methods of producing printed material and 
circulars, the postal service offered a means of reaching additional 
markets economically and creating new demand. 


1/ Miscellaneous third-class matter, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots 
and scions were subject to the rate of 2 cents per 4 ounces. Books were 
subject to double the above. Circulars were mailed at 2 cents per 3 
pieces or less, and 2 cents per each additional 3 pieces. 
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At the same time, the increased modernization of the postal service 


was expected to leave idle time between the peak periods of postal activity, 
and it was considered desirable to have a class of mail that would utilize 
the postal system during this lull. This mail would not be processed in the 
peak periods, nor would it be charged the same rate as first-class mail. 

A category of mail that was a "fill in" during slack time would be granted 
lower rates and deferred service. 

This combination of circumstances contributed to the establishment of 
the third-class mail classification in the Act of 1863, amending the postal 
laws. 

From 1863 to 1879, this class of mail matter became a catchall. What 
could not be strictly grouped as first or second-class mail was placed in 
the third-class grouping. Section 17 of the Act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 359), 
specified that third-class mail should consist of books, transient newspapers 
and periodicals, circulars, proof sheets, corrected proof sheets, and other 
printed matter, and it defined in some detail the circulars and printed 
matter that could be sent in this category. 

In this legislation, merchandise, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, and 
scions previously included in the third-class category were put in a new 
fourth class of mail subject to a higher rate. Seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, and scions remained as fourth-class mail until Congress reclassified 
them as third-class in the Act of July 24, 1888 (25 Stat. 347). 

Third-class mail rates remained virtually static from 1879 until 1925, 
when the first of a series of postal acts was initiated. Postal legislation 
in 1925 raised the postal rates on third-class circular, miscellaneous printed 


matter, and merchandise mail from 1 to 14 cents for each 2 ounces. 
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Shortly after this increase, representatives of business advocated 
@ return to pre-1925 levels. In statements before Congressional 
Committees, these users noted how third-class mail contributed to im- 
proved advertising coverage, ~to. directing advertising in an econon- 
ical manner to selected consumers, and to its effectiveness as a follow- 
up of other types of advertising. 1/ They generally attested to the 
reduced use of the postal system as a result of the 1925 rate increase. 
Revenue figures for third-class mail (Appendix table Al-2) gave evidence 
of this reduced use: 


Fiscal year 
(ending June 30) Revenue 
$69,192,000 
66,122,000 


The Post Office Committee of the House and the Joint Subcommittee of 
the House and Senate, as well as the Post Office Department, after intensi- 
fied study and hearings; recommended a revision downward of certain rates. 
Insofar as the previous third-class mail rates were concerned, the 
resultant Act of 1928 (45 Stat. 941) did not make any reductions, but 
it provided new benefits by establishing a bulk mail category of third- 
class matter with low pound rates when mailed as "separately addressed 
identical pieces in quantities of not less than 20 pounds, or of not less 
than 200 pieces." Postage was computed at pound rates (12 cents for cir- 
culars, 8 cents for books, seeds, etc.) on the entire bulk mailed, but there 


1/ Oth Congress, lst Session. House Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. Hearing on A Bill to Amend Title II of an Act, approved 


February 28, 1925, page 147. 
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was a minimm charge of 1 cent per piece, 4 cent less than the single- 
piece rate for circulars, printed matter, etc. 

The principal distinction between third-class single-piece and third- 
class bulk mail, other than the rate distinction, was that the user of 
bulk mail sorted his mail into State and city destinations before delivering 
it to the Post Office, a requirement not imposed upon the user of the third- 
class single-piece mail. 

Bulk third-class mail rates remained unchanged until 1949, when Congress 
approved an increase for circulars and miscellaneous printed matter from 
12 to 14 cents per pound, and for books, catalogs, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants from 8 to 10 cents per pound, the minimm piece 
rate remaining at 1 cent (62 Stat. 1261, 1262). The 1949 rate legislation 
established a new regulation for bulk third-class mail requiring users of 
the bulk-mail privilege to pay a fee of $10 for each calendar year. In 
that year, rates for piece mailings for circulars, printed matter, books, 
seeds, etc., were also increased. (See table A3-1.) 

The number of postal permits issued in 1949 amounted to 176,000, and 
it grew despite minor interruptions until it reached 267,000 in 1959, an 


increase of 51.3 percent. Table II-l shows the increase in the number of 


bulk third-class postal permits since their inception . 
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Table II-1.--Bulk Third-Class Mailing Permits 1949-59 


Permits 2 
Year 1/ (thousands Percent change 3/_ 
1949 176 -- 
1950 235 +33.6 
| 1951 209 -11.1 
1952 +15.4 
1953 215 -10.9 
| 1954 229 + 6.6 
1955 232 + 1.3 
| 1956 223 - 3-9 
1957 227 +1.8 
1958 » 233 + 2.9 
| 1959 4/ 267 +14.3 


of Fiscal year ending June 30. 

2/ These figures are based on the revenue from bulk 
mailing fees received by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

2, Computed on basis of unrounded figures. 

4/ Estimated by Post Office Department. 


: Note: Normally, a large portion of the permits are 
inactive. In 1958, 30 percent of the permits 
| were not used and in 1959, 25 percent of the 
permits were not used. 
Further modifications of bulk third-class rates occurred:in 1952. ‘The 
postal deficit had continued to rise, and postal increases were enacted to 


reduce the deficit. For bulk third-class mail, the minimum charge per 


piece was raised from 1 to, 1g cents. The pound. rate remained at 14 
cents for circulars and miscellaneous printed matter, and at 10 cents for 
books, catalogs, and seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and plants. 

The 1952 legislation retained the rate set in 1949 for third-class 
Single-piece circular mail at 2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 1 cent 
for each additional ounce. It increased the rate on books and catalogs, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants to 2 cents for the first 


2 ounces and 13 cents for each additional two ounces. 
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This 1952 legislation provided a special rate for certain nonprofit 
organizations such as religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, veterans, and fratermmal associations not organized 
for profit or for the benefit of any private interests.. These groups 
were permitted to retain the single-piece rate of 15 cents for 2 ounces 
end for books, catalogs, seeds, etc., the special minimum piece rate of 
1 cent per piece for mailings under the bulk provisions. Table II-2 
indicates the relationship of this exempt group to the total third-class 
group with respect to both single-piece and bulk mail. 


fable II-2.--Third-Cless Meil--Ratio of Exempt 
Mail to Total, 1953-59 


Year 1 reent Percent 
Total of total | Total Exempt 2/ | of total 

Number of pieces (thousands) : 
1953. ..42,208, 333 | 37,404 1.7 9,795,309 753,170 7-7 
1954...13,265, 4, 0.1 10,599,907 951,607 | 9.0 
1955. -+43,244,113 | 4,519 0.1 11,805,609 | 1,385,151 | 11.7 
1956. ..13,538,357 | 10, 0.3 11,137,716 | 1,253,559 | 11.3 
1957. ..93,611,293 | 11,719 0.3 12,091,128 | 1,287,395 | 10.6 
1958...13,830,133 | 11,922 0.3 12,019,186 | 1,436,282 | 11.9 
1959...13,616,916 | n.a nea 13,360,950 | 1,704,309.} 12.8 
Revenuse (thousands of dollars 

1953..-] 50,940 | OTL 1.0 153,403 7, | 5-2 
1954... 79, 881 TT 0.1 166,010 9,974 6.0 
1955... 79, 745 8h. 0.1 182,524 14,194 7.8 
1956...] 86,606 170 0.2 175,520 13,012 7.4 
1957...] 88,567 198 0.2 188, 719 13,496 7-2 
1958... 92,653 201 0.2 189,608 15,567 8.2 
143,188 | na. na 238, 821 18,233 7.6 


N.e.--Not available. 
1l/ Wiscal year ending June 30. 
2/ For authorized nonprofit organizations. 


Source: U. S. Post Office Department, Cost Ascertainment Reports. 
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Deficits continued, and additional modifications in third-class mail 


rates were enacted in 1958, effective between January 1, 1959, and July 1, 
1960. The single-piece rate for third-class mail such as circulars, printed 
matter, merchandise, books, catalogues, seeds, etc.,was raised to 3 cents 
for the first 2 ounces and to 1} cents for each additional ounce. Bulk 
rates were revised, raising the pound rate on circulars and "other" printed 
matter from 14 to 16 cents per pound, with the book and catalog pound rate 
remaining the same. The more important change, however, was the increase 
of the minimm bulk piece rate from 13 to 2 cents per piece for other than 
authorized nonprofit organizations, the rate for which was unchanged. The 
bulk mailing fee was also raised from $10 to $20 per calendar year. 

After July 1, 1960, further increases in the bulk piece rates have been 
scheduled. Books, catalogs, and printed matter are scheduled to rise to 24 
cents per piece for commercial and other than authorized nonprofit institu- 
tions and to 1} cents per piece for authorized nonprofit organizations 
(72 Stat. 139, 140). 

A summary of rate changes for third-class mail from 1879 through 1958, 
by mailing classifications, and a more detailed description of bulk third- 
class mail requirements, are given in Appendix 3, table A3-l. 

Third-class mail has grown to be the second largest category in 
number of pieces and weight of domestic mail. Pieces mailed have virtually 
quadrupled since pencnan of the 1928 legislation and percentagewise have 
increased from 16 percent of total pieces mailed in 1929 to over 28 percent 


in 1959, according to Post Offiee Cost Ascertainment Reports. 
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This gain in third-class mail can be attributed largely to the growth 


in bulk mail usage. In this respect table II-3 below shows that over 
the 12-year period of 1948-59 bulk mail increased from 5,855,354 pieces 
to 13,360,950 pieces (128-percent gain), while single third-class mail 
grew from 2,332,996 pieces to 3,612,956 pieces (55=percent gain). 


Tabie IT-3.--Third-Class Mail, Number of Pieces, 1948-59 


j Number of pieces (thousands } Percent change from preceding year 
[7 Single Bulk Moral Bulk Total 
1948 2; 332,996 5D» 855, 354 8, 188, 350 | mi “a 
1949 | 2,302,122 | 7,082,206 | 9,384,328 | - 1.3 +21.0 +14.6 
1950 } 1,986,652 | 8,343,257 | 10,329,909 | -13.7 +17.8 +10.1 
195. | 1,820,205 8,698,288 | 10,528,393 | - 8.4 + 4.3 + 1.8 
1952 | 1,872,624 |. 9,739,028 | 11,612,652 | + 2.9 +12.0 +10. 4, 
1953 | 2,208,333 | 9,795,309 | 12,003,642 | +17.9 + 0.6 + 3.4 
1954 | 3,265,682 | 10,599,907 } 13,865,589 | +47.9 + 8.2 +15.5 
1955 | 3,244,113 | 11,805,609 | 15,049,722 [ - 0.7 +11.4 + 8.5 
1956 | 3,538,357 | 11,137,716 | 14,676,073 | + 9.1 - 5-7 - 2.5 
1957 | 3,611,293 | 12,091,128 | 15,702,421 J + 2.1 + 8.6 + 7.0 
1958 | 3,830,133 | 12,019,186 | 15,849,319 | + 6.2 - 0.6 + 0.9 
1959 | 3,616,916 | 13,360,950 | 16,977,366 | - 5.7 +11.2 + 7.1 


1/ Fiscel year ending June 30. 


Source: U. S. Post Office Department, Cost Ascertainment Reports. 
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CHAPTER III 
DIRECT MAIL 


"Direct mail" has been defined as a "vehicle for transmitting an 
advertiser's message in permanent written, printed, or otherwise processed 
form by a controlled distribution to selected individuals" (Direct Mail 
Advertising Association). It is a major advertising medium in the United 
States, serving both business and nonprofit, organizations. Though some 
direct mail is sent by first-class mail, and though some mail other than 
direct mail is sent through bulk third-class (notably by non-Federal govern- 
ment agencies), direct mail for the most part is sent through bulk third- 
class mail and represents by far the largest portion of this mailing category. 

The predominant value of direct mail to the advertiser lies in the fact 
that it makes possible "controlled distribution to selected individuals" ; 
it can be directed toward recipients whose interest in the message can be 
fairly accurately predicted and pretested. The degree of response to the 
direct-mail message depends largely on the judgment with which the selection 
is made. Direct mail can be used in large or small advertising budgets and 
permits easy measurement of the effectiveness of the appeal. 

Growth and Characteristics of Direct Mail 

Solicitation of orders by mail in this country dates back to early 
American history. . Toward the end of the second half of the 19th century, 
use of direct mail for this purpose was given a great impetus with the 
establishment of mail-order houses, and with the advent of rural free 
delivery in 1896. Both of these developments opened a large field for . 
direct-mail advertising and mail-order selling throughout the country. 
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Subsequent technical progress in several directions encouraged further 


growth. The printing and lithographing industry developed techniques for 
relatively inexpensive mass reproduction of circulars and other printed 
matter. Lettershops that specialized in inserting, addressing, and mailing 
such material wih established. Advances in market research and methods of 
testing Lal oe reaction and a better understanding of advertising prin- 
ciples pial ae the effectiveness of direct-mail selling programs. 

The establishment of the bulk third-class rate system in 1928 permitted 
users to send direct-mail advertising with greater economy. The Business 
Reply Permit System, also inaugurated in 1928, made it possible to include 
with the direct-mail message a reply card which the recipient could use at 
the expense of ‘the sender. This innovation increased the effectiveness of 
programs for soliciting and selling by mail. 

These factors contributed to the growth of direct mail to the point 
where it ranks second as an advertising medium in the United States in terms 
of dollar value. Out of a total of $10.3 billion spent on advertising in 
1958, direct mail accounted for more than $1.5 billion, or 15 percent, and 
the 1958 expenditure for direct mail was 8 percent higher than in 1957, 
although total advertising expenditures remained stable. 1/ Direct mail 
is used by all types and sizes of business enterprises, public service 
establishments, and nonprofit institutions. 

Based on data from those reporting, the cost of bulk third-class mail 
advertising as a percentage of total advertising costs by major industry 


October 30, 1959, pp. 306-07, “Advertising Guide 
to Marketing for 1960." 
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categories is shown in table III-1, whieh shows also the percentage of bulk 


third-class postal charges to total bulk third-ciass advertising costs. 

As will be seen in the table, advertising expenditures by manufacturing 
industries, excluding printing and publishing, accounted for half of all such 
expenditures by buik third-class mailers. Retail trede, the-second highest 
category, accounted for one-fifth of the total. On the average, bulk third- 
class mail postal charges represented 14 percent of total advertising costs. 
For the two groups with the greatest total expenditures: for advertising, the 
percentage of bulk: third-class mail postal charges to total advertising costs 
was 9 percent and i6 percent, respectively. 

Bulk third-ciass postal charges constitute abont one-fourth of total 
advertising costs for bulk third-cless mail. The ratio for manufacturing as 
a whole closely parallels this overall ratio, whereas the ratio for wholesale 


trade is one-fifth and for retail trade about two-fifths. (Within manu- 
facturing, the ratio for printing and publishing and allied industry is about 
45 percent.) 
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Table III-l.--Advertising and Postage Costs 1/ 


Kind of business 


Total 
advertising 
costs 
(millions of 
dollars) 


All mailers...... 


Mantfacturing, ex- 
cept printing and 
publishing........ 

Printing and 
publishing........ 

Transportation, 
communication, 
electric, gas and 
sanitary - services. 

Wholesale trade.... 

Retail trade....... 

Finance, insurance, 
and real estate... 

All other mailers.. 


1,394.3 


Bulk third-class mail 
advertising costs 


Bulk third-class 


postal charges 2/ 


Costs Percent of 
(millions of] total adver- 
193.1 u 
60.1 9 
26.1 34 
2.0 5 
16.0 23 
45.6 16 
10.4 12 
29.4 24 
3.5 34 


Charges 


Percent of 
bulk third- 
(millions of] class adver- 
_tising costs 
52.0 27 
7.2 12 
12.2 47 
25 
3.5 22 
17.8 39 
4.0 38 
5.8 20 
1.0 28 


Source: BDSAF-553 and U. S. Post Office Department. 


1/ Based on latest available data, first half of 1959. Represent data for 63,000 
wailers (reporting advertising costs) out of total of 131,000. 
2/ Includes postal charges for other than advertising purposes. 


= 
68.3 
| 76.0 
43-7 
69.2 | 
287.7 | 
| 88.2 | 
120.8 | 
10.4 | 
| 
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A distribution of bulk third-class mail use by kind of business during 


_ the first 6 months of 1959 is shown in table III-2. 


2 Table III-2.—Use of Bulk Third-Class Mail, by Kind-of Business 1/ 

= | Pieces Mailers 
Code Kind of business- (percent) |(percent) 

Total users, (100.0) (100.0) 
272 Periodical pyblishing (mfg.)..s...s.e0: 9.67 1.50 
532 Mail order houses (retail)..ssccseeeees 4.59 0.96 
i 531 Department StoreS...cssccccsesccsecsecees 3.98 2.32 
z 273 Book publishing (mips) 3.85 0.45 
371 Motor vehicles & motor vehicle equip- 
271 Newspaper publisher, publishers and 
printers 3.49 1.58 
283 Drugs CAPR.) 3.42 0.38 
594 Book and stationery stores,including 
Dook 2.54 0.37 
| 571 Furniture, home furnishing and equip- 

' 610 Credit agencies other than banks....... 2.05 3.04 
509 Miscellaneous 2.02 3.10 
565 Family clothing stores...ccccccsccceeees 1.62 1.35 
630 Insurance Carriersss.sccccccccccccseecs 1.61 0.65 

000 Agriculture, fishing and forestry...... 1.50 1.04 
284, Soaps, detergents, cosmetics (mfg.).... 1.43 0.15 
562 Women's ready to wear storeS.....se.6. 1.40 1.44 
824, Correspondence & vocational schools.... 1.33 0.29 
731 Advertising ServiceS..cscscccsccesscees 1.32 0.75 
400 Transportation, communication, etc. 

1.25 2.09 
390 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 1.22 0.90 
864," Civic, social, fraternal organizations. 1.17 4.07 
520 Building materials, hardware and farm 

equipment 1.08 5.67 
640 Insurance agents, brokers and services. 1.04 0.78 
504 Groceries and related products 

508 Machines, equipment & supplies (whole- 

561 Men's and boys! clothing and furnishing 
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King of business 


‘ 


Pieces 


Duplicating, addressing and mailing 


Commercial printing 
Personal 
Motor vehicle 
Business 
Education services other' than corres- 

pondence and vocational schools....... 
Non-classified establishments .......... 
Dry goods and apparel (wholesaler)...... 
Motion picture 
Drugs and chemicals (wholesaler)........ 
Hardware, plumbing & heating equipment 

Drug and propriety 
Electrical goods 
Religious 
Farm machinery and equipment (mfg.)..... 
Medical and other health services....... 
Real. estate. 
Rubber and plastic products 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers (mfg.)...... 
Motcr vehicles & automotive equipment 

cos 
Farm products - raw materials (whole- 

Primary metal industries (mfg.)......... 
Miscellaneous Services. 
Limited price variety 
Miscellaneous repair 
Leather and leather goods (mfg.)......e. 
Private employment agencies. 
Stone, glass-clay products (mfg.)....... 
Amusement and recreational service...... 
Confectionery 
Professional membership association..... 
Canning, preserving, vegetables and 


e 


OrW AW 


Mailers 


O OR 


0:0 © 


Ww Mane 


|_| 
33 
275 
720 
551 
861 
600 
820 | 
999 
503 | 
780 
| 502 
| 591 | 
¥ 506 t 
| | 
352 | | 
800 
| 
| 300 
285, | 
501 
505 | 
| 330 
566 
| 533 
760 
310 | 
736 
| 320 
790 
207s 
862 | 
203. | 
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| ‘Pieces Mailers 

coae”/ Kind of business 
265 Paperboard containers and boxes «veeeeses 0.12 0.10 
865 Political parties @eeeveeeeeeoeaeeeeeeeeeee 0.10 0.64 
All others 20.19 25.81 


1/ Based on latest available data, first half of 1959. Includes nonprofit 
organizations mailing at commercial rates. 
Standard Industrial Classification Code Numbers. 


Source: BDSAF-553 


Among the many purposes for which bulk third-class mail is used, its 
most extensive use by business and commercial firms as a whole is for general 
advertising purposes and for obtaining orders. These uses were Fapobted by 
almost 60 percent and more than 25 percent, respectively, of respondents for 
the first half of 1959. Approximately 25 percent ued "tits class of mail to 
obtain either distributors for their products or prospects for their sales- 
men. Less than 5 percent use it to distribute merchandise. Table III-3 
lists the principal uses of bulk third-class mail by commercial and non- 
authorized nonprofit organizations, expressed in percentages of total number 
of establishments reporting. The survey indicates little change in usage 
from the similar 1958 period. (Since establishments report more than one 


use, the percentages are not additive.) 
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Table III-3.—-Uses of Bulk Third-Class Mail 1/ 


Uses 


All commercial and 


For general advertising 


To obtain orders by mail..... 


To obtain prospects for 
personal contact by sales- 


To obtain outlets, distritu- 
tors or dealers, members, 
or subscribers, or to keep 


To provide advertising liter- 
ature for franchised or 
other dealers or outlets 
mailed under postal permit 
of the manufacturer or 
Wholesaler. 


To distribute (i.e. to move 
or to transport) the pro- 


To provide advertising liter- 
ature for franchised or 


other dealers or outlets 
mailed by those dealers or 


tess 


nonauthorized_non- Retail 
profit users firms 
58.6 75.2 
26.3 21.4 
16.8 13.7 
9.7 2.7 
6.1 19 
4.5 3.9 
3.8 3.4 
17.4 9.0 


15.4 


9.5 


4.9 


4.1 
24.2 


1/ Based on latest available data, first half of 1959; from a sample 
representing 56,000 mailers out of 131,000 mailers reporting uses. 
2/ Detail does not add to 100 percent since mailers have reported more 


than one use. 


Sources BDSAF-553. 


All 
| 
30.2 | 
4 19.3 
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Direct Mail Lists 

The success of a direct-mail campaign depends itargely on the 
selections of the recipients. Lists of names and-addresses of people in 
a multitude of categories are therefore required to meet individual needs. 
Sources for such lists are numerous. Trade directories offer lists of 
people in a given trade, often divided into manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers; Federal, State, and municipal governments publish a large 
number of useful directories; fraternities, technical and professional 
societies, agricultural and labor organizations, and many other groups . 
and associations ae sources of lists of people having common interests. 

Professional help in developing suitable lists can be obtained from 
"listhouses"--business organizations that prepare compilations of lists 
to fit practically every purpose. The listhouse offers the advertiser 
stratified samples of several lists to be used for testing purposes and 
then follows through with a list in the area which has been shown to be 
most productive. The possible fields of interest and the degree of 
specialization that can be developed can range from prospective investors 
in a theatrical production to manufacturers of a specific product having 
a certain range of productive capacity and located in certain parts of the 
country. Standard lists, corrected at regular intervals, are kept on file 
by the listhouse; other lists are custom-made to fit the needs of a par- 
ticular advertiser. 

A special type of list, which gives addresses only, is used for a 
form of direct mail called "occupant mail." Postal service provides for 
directing such mail to people by location only and not by name, Mail that 
is directed to persons in areas served by city or village carrier must be 
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addressed to "Occupant," "Postal Patron," "Householder," or "Resident," and 


mst include the street and number, apartment number, if any, the post office 
and State (or the word "Local"), and zone number, when applicable. 

When mail is to be distributed to boxholders or families on a rural 
or star route at any post office, or to all post office boxholders at a 
post office which does not have city or village carrier service, the mail 
will be delivered, provided it is addressed as (1) "Rural or Star Route 
Boxholder," (2) "Rural Route Boxholder” (one for each family), (3) "Post 
Office Boxhoiter," or (4) "Postal Patron," and followed by the name of 
the post office and State (or by the word "Local"). 

"Occupant mail" has the advantage of being deliverable even if there 
is a change of occupancy. Its disadvantage lies in its restricted useful- 
ness. It will have satisfactory results only if the advertisement is of 
interest to practically every occupant living in a certain given geographical 
area. 

On a neighborhood level occupantmail is useful to enterprises offering 
merchandise re services that are used by almost every person or family in 
the neighborhood such as food, hardware,and variety store merchandise, or 
the services of a cleaner, a gasoline station, or a neighborhood shopping 
newspaper. 

On a national advertising level occupant mail has found its largest 
use in the distribution of premiums and coupons, usually for food or other 
household items. While this type of mail is usually sent out by companies 
with nationwide distribution, it results in business for the local neighbor- 
hood store, to whom the housewife is directed for the redemption of the 


coupon and the purchase of the advertised merchandise. 
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The Post Office Department has no separate records of the number of 


mailing pieces that are directed to occupants; private estimates put the 
member at about 10 percent of all bulk third-class mail. 
Effect of Direct Mail on Postal Revenues 

Inasmuch as direct mail represents by far the iargest use of bulk third- 
class mail, its importance to postal revenues can be inferred from third- 
class mail figures. In fiscal year 1959, third-class mail revenue amounted 
to $387 million, about 14 percent of total domestic postal revenue; bulk 
mail receipts, including fees for bulk third-class mail permits, amounted 
to $244 million, or 9 percent of domestic postal revenues. 

In addition to providing revenue directly through the use of third- 
class mail, direct mail has a significant, though indirect and immeasurable, 
effect on revenue in the other postal classifications. A business reply card 
in response to a direct-mail appeal may be returned by first-class or even 
by air mail; magazines and newspapers sent by second-class mail and merchandise 
by fourth-class parcel post often represent the filling of orders stimulated 


by direct-mail advertising. 
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CHAPTER IV 
COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS USERS 


The users of bulk third-class mail are divided into three categories: 
Commercial and business users, authorized nonprofit organizations, and 
non-Federal government users. Commercial and business users are the 
largest of these categories, accounting for 66 percent of the mailers, 

86 percent of the pieces mailed, and 91 percent of the postage charges 

paid by all users of bulk third-class mail in the first half of 1959. For 
the comparable period of 1958, these percentages are 69, 88, and 91 respec- 
tively. Table IV-1 summarizes bulk third-class mail activity for the first 
halves of 1958 and 1959, by type of organization. : 

This chapter deals with commercial and business users. Effects of the 
rate increase on non-Federal government agencies are discussed in Chapter V. 
The effects of the rate increase on authorized nonprofit organizations are 
not discussed in this report. 

Discussion of the effects of the rate changes on commercial and business 
users requires an understanding of the relationship of bulk third-class. | 
rates to alternative mail rates. Despite the increase in the minimum piece 
rate from 14 cents to 2 cents, bulk third-class mail remains the lowest in 
sudtneuhetie per ounce for material that may be sent by third-class mail. 
Current piece rates for bulk third-class mail and alternate mail classes 


are as follows: 
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Mail class . 


Bulk third-class mail: 


Mininun plece rate 


Gente 


Bocks, catalogs, seeds, etc...... eoee 


Cents 
Qunces per ounce 
3.2 0.62 
2.0 1.00 
2.0 1.50 
1.0 4.00 


Table IV-1.--Summary of Bulk Third-Class Mail Activity 
First Halves of 1958 and 1959 


Postal 
Type of Mailers 1/ Pieces mailed Charges 
organization T Percent Number reent | (thousands of} Percent 
Number | of total] (thousands) lof total/ dollars) of total 
All types: 
1958. 100 5,843,522 | 100 91, 635 100 
»120 100 6,210, 484 100 6, 100 
Commercial and 
business firms: 
«+ 69 5,123,419 88 83,657 91 
re 131,435 66 5,346,635 86 115,798 91 
Authorized non- 
profit organi- 
zations: . 
233979 30 653,799 | . 121 6,984 8 
» TOL 33 768,509 |. 12 8, 814 7 
Non-Federal 
government 
agencies: 
Sees: 1, 886 1 66, 304 1 994 1 
1,984 1 95, 340 2 1,877 2 


1/ The term "mailers" refers to active holders of permits to use bulk 
third-class mail, as defined in detail in Appendix 2, page 4. 


Source: 


U. S. Post Office Department. 
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Data derived from Post Office Department records show changes in the 


number of mailers, in pieces mailed, and in postage charges paid, between 
the two periods under study. These changes are summarized as follows: 
First half First half. Percent 


1958 1959 change 
Number of 121,678 131,435 + 8.0 
Pieces mailed (millions)........... 5,123 5, 347 + 4h 


Postage charges (thousands of 
Gol. de 83,657 115,798 +38.4 
As this table shows, there wes an increase in all three respects. 
These figures are aggregates and do not indicate changes within either the 
various kinds or sizes of businesses. A number of factors, of which the 
increase in bulk third-class mail rates wes only one, influenced such 
In determining the effect of bulk third-class mail rate increases 
on users of this class of mail,the following two approaches have been 


1. Individual mailers have been asked directly what changes, if 
any, they made in use of bulk third-class mail as a result 
of the rate increases. 

2. The pattern of use of bulk third-class mail by business, and 
by selected business groups, before and after the increases 
has been examined. 

While the more fundamental of these approaches is the mailer's own 


statement of his changes, the pattern of replies was found to be consistent 


with the pattern obtained from the other approach. 
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Users Own Statement of Impact 
A questionnaire to commercial and business users asked whether the rate 


increases in bulk third-class mail were a major or minor reason for changes 
in certain practices that might indicate impact. Typical are changes in 


number of mailing lists used and in the amount of advertising budget. The 


replies from a sample representing 66,000 of the total 131,000 mailers in 
1959 are tabulated in table IV-2. 

While shown separately, the "no influence" and the "minor influence" 
categories are also combined into a single grouping of "minor or no influence." 


In every one of the eight practices considered, this group accounts for over 
90 percent of the mailers reporting. ‘ 
The most significant finding is the low percentage reporting that rate 


increases were a major reason for any change in these practices relating to 
use of bulk third-class mail. Five percent indicated that the rate increases 
were the major reason for reducing the number of mailing lists, 6 percent 


Ak 


for reducing the number of names on such lists, and 8 percent for reducing 
the number of mailings. 
Six percent cited the rate increases as the major reason for a rise in 


the use of other advertising media. Only 5 percent cited the rate rise as 


a major reason for an increase in advertising budget. 


A summary of the uses of bulk third-class mail,by type of mail,for the 


first halves of 1958 and 1959 is presented in table IV-3. 
: Of the 5.1 billion pieces mailed in 1958, 88 percent went at the piece 


rate, 4 percent at the book rate, and 8 percent at the circular rate. In 


1959, these proportions changed very little: 5.3 billion pieces were mailed, 
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90 percent at the piece rate, 4 percent at the book rate,and 6 percent at 
the circular rate. 

The average mailer sent 42,000 pieces in 1958 and 41,000 in 1959, but 
the postage per mailer rose from $688 to $881, or 28 percent, almost entirely 
because of the increased postage rates. 

Between the first halves of 1958 and 1959, the total pieces of all rate 
classes increased for the business group by 4.4 percent, and the number of 
mailers by 8.0 percent (see table IV-4). As the increase in the number of 
pieces mailed was less than the increase in the number of mailers, the num- 
ber of pieces per mailer declined slightly. There is evidence that the rise 
in 1959 would have been greater but for advanced mailing in the fourth quarter 
of 1958 to avoid the rate increase. Some 5,700 firms reported that they had 
pre-mailed 259 million pieces. This was equal to 5 percent of bulk third- 
class mail pieces in the first half of 1959. 

The first-class mail rate increase, which went into effect on August 1, | 


1958, resulted in a shift to the use of bulk third-class mail. Based on 
reports of mailers in the survey, a total of appr-ximately 43 million pieces 
were shifted in this manner. There was also a shift of fourth-class to bulk 
third-class mail as a result of the lifting of the weight limitation in the 
latter from 8 to 16 ounces. This was reported as 59 million pieces in the | 
first half of 1959. Both shifts are small in the total of bulk third-class ; 
mailings. 

In the piece-rate category, the number of pieces rose 7 percent. A part 
of this gain was due to shifts from the pound rate for book and circular 


categories. 


To illustrate how this shift could take place: At the old book rate “ 
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the break-even point was 2.4 ounces, with the cost. the same whether cal- 
culated at 10 cents per pound or 14 cents per piece. When the minimum 
piece rate went to 2 cents, although the pound rate remained at 10 cents, 
the break-even point went to 3.2 ounces. Since the average weight per 
piece for 1958 was 4.21 ounces, and approximately half the pieces were 
below and half above this weight, it is obvious that many pieces between 
2.4 and 3.2 ounces would shift to the minimum piece rate. 

For circulars, the rate for which increased from 14 to 16 cents per 
pound and from 14 cents to 2 cents per piece and the average piece weighing 
only 2.93 ounces in the first half of 1958, the shift from pound to piece 
rates could have been greater than in the book category. The break-even 
point rose from 1.7 to 2.0 ounces. 

The average piece mailed at book rates rose from 4.21 to 6.06 ounces, 
or 44 percent. At circular rates, the average rose from 2.93 to 3.21 ounces, 
or 10 percent. These increases resulted chiefly from two factors: (1) The 
shift, noted above, of the smaller pieces out of the pound rate into the 
piece-rate category, leaving a higher average for those remaining; (2) the 
rise in the weight limit from 8 to 16 ounces, which permitted some mailers 
to increase the weight of their catalogs or other materials sent, and which 
caused some switch into bulk third-class mail from parcel post. 

New, Dropped, and Renewed Mailing Permits 

Of the 104,000 mailers in the 1958 period for whom data are available, 
69,000 renewed their permits and mailed in 1959. The remaining 35,000, or 
34 percent, allowed their permits to lapse, but this decrease was more than 
balanced by 41,000 new active permit holders in the first half of 1959.» Thus 


the total number of active permit holders, or mailers, rose from 104,000 to 
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110,000. There is no evidence that the increase in the annual bulk third- 


class permit fee from $10 to $20 had any bearing on the change in number of 
permit 

For the 69,000 permit holders who mailed in both 1958 and 1959, the 
total number of pieces was virtually identical--3.75 billion pieces in 1958 
and 3.72 billion in 1959. The average per mailer was 54,000 pieces in both 
years. 

The 35,000 holders of permits for 1958, but not for 1959, mailed 497 
million pieces in the first half of 1958, an average of 14,000 each. The 
41,000 new 1959 permit holders mailed 699 million pieces, or 17,000 each, in 
the first half of 1959. Both the lapsed and the new permit holders were much 
smalier users of mail than those who used permits in both periods. The 
greater mailings of the new holders as compared with those of the lapsed 
holders more than offset the loss from the latter and resulted in an increase 
in the overall total of pieces from 4.2 to 4.4 billion, or 5 percent. 

A summary of these data is presented in table IV-5. Similar data by 
kinds of businesses are shown in table IV~10. ) 

Inpact on Individual Industries 

From the information collected in this study on the use of bulk third- 
class mail, a summary of 36 major industry groups has been prepared and is 
shown in tables IV-6 and IV-7. Four basic facts have been shown for each 
group for the first halves of 1958 and 1959: | (1) The number of mailers; 

(2) the number of pieces of mail; (3) postage; and (4) the postage per 
$1000 of gross receipts. Certain analytical data derived from the basic 
statistics are also shown, including the percent changes between the two 


periods. 
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Table IV-5.--Number of Commerciel and Business Holders of New, Lapsed, 
om Renewed Permits, Bulk Third-Class Mail, First Halves 
of 1958 and 1959 


Permits “Pieces Pieces per 
Use of permits 1/ 
Total | 10% | 110 [4,247 [41,000 |40,000 
Used in: 
Both 1958 and 1959........ 69 69 [3,750 |3,720 |54,100 53,600 
35 | 497 2/ |14,000 


1/ Excludes mailers not reporting. 


2/ Not applicable. 


Source: BDSAF-553. 


Selection of Significant Industries 


In order to single out the industries most affected by the postal rate 


change, the 36 selected groups were classified as small, middle, or large 


accomling to each of the three following criteria: 


l. Percent of total pieces: 


Small (S)--less than 1 percent 


Middle (M)--one through 2 percent 


Large (L)--above 2 percent 


2. Pieces per mailer: 


Small (S)--under 50,000 


Middle (M)--50,000 through 100,000 


Large (L)--over 100,000 
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preferential rate are shown in table IV-l. 


Post Office Department. 


WsSar-553 and vu. 


Source 


Table IV-7.--Postage and Percent 


Distribution of Use of Mail by Kind of Commercial and Business Mailers, 


41 


First Half 1958 and First Half 1959 


Postage per 


Postage per 
thousand dollars 


Percent of U. 8. total 


Kind of busine dollars of gross receipts Number of mailers No. of pieces Post . 
Uni ted States, total 688 881 0,38 0.43 
Total classifiable 855 2/ 2/ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
riculture, fores fish mining 
331 664 0,85 1.h1 1.8 1.7 0.9 1.2 0.9 1.3 
Manufac tu ri total 1 679 2 025 0.34 0.35 16.6 16.4 41.0 38.8 41.8 39.1 
Apparel and other finished products .......| 326 334 0.20 0.17 0.9 0.9 0.5 0.4 0.5 Ob 
Furniture and fixtures Seeeeeeteereseeeeeee sso 530 0.2h 0.35 0.4 0.5 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Peper and allied products 2,361 1,50k 0.31 0.27 0.4 0.5 1.3 0.8 1.3 0.7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries | 2,06 2,856 4.95 7.65 6.2 6.0 oh 19.9 19.2 20.1 
Newspapers SCeOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,151 1,40 4.05 4.73 2.0 2.0 3.4 3.0 3.5 3.1 
Periodicals 4,614 5,908 6.27 65 1.3 1b 9.1 9.3 9.0 9.6 
Books ERE EERE 3,060 5,306 6.18 15.01 0.5 0.5 2.2 2.9 2.1 2.8 
Commercial pri nting eee 399 677 1.74 3.34 0.7 0.7 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Chemicals and allied produwts 3,661 0,30 0.18 1.3 1.5 7.6 6.2 8.8 6 
Drugs 6,801 6,752 1.07 0.83 0.5 0.5 4.7 3.3 4.8 3. 
Machinery, including electrical ...........| 796 761 212 +13 1.7 1.6 2.1 1.5 2.0 1.4 
Motor vehicles and equi pment Serer eeeeseeee 13,801 19,122 0.39 0.57 0.2 0.2 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 
Transportation, communication, electric, 
gas and sanitary BOTVICES cecsscevccccsccses 450 518 0.03 0.04 2.1 2.2 1.1 1.3 1.4 1.3 
Wholesale trade 462 61h 0.9 8.7 8.9 6.0 6.4 6.1 _ 
Retail 497 678 0.92 1.07 43.8 41,8 32.9 33.1 32.8 33.2 
Building mterials, mrdwre and farm 
equi pas nt EEE 132 187 0.81 0.84 5.7 5.7 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.2 
Department stores 1,225 1,462 0.79 2.1 2.2 3.7 4.0 3.7 3.9 
Mail order houses ............ 6,182 6,1b1 20.82 16,21 0.8 1.0 7.2 ok 7.9 76 
Direct selling organisations ... 3,645 31.38 38.26 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.3 
Food 432 732 0.28 0.42 6.1 5.6 4.3 5.1 4.0 7 
Automotive @quipment ceseccesssccscccsseces 306 390 0.37 0.31 4.8 4.5 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.1 
Apparel and accessories Steerer eeeeeeeeeeee 359 462 2.31 3.17 6.2 6.2 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.3 
Furniture BTOUP coscseecececsseceerecesvese 321 461 2.35 2.62 5.5 5.2 2.9 3.0 2.7 2.8 
Book and stationery stores (including , 
book clubs) Soveepenccecccenescosecadeeves 3,588 3,922 41.88 58.13 0.3 Ob 1.6 1.5 1.7 1.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 3/ ...... 27 829 33 0. 7.2 1.8 6.8 1.2 4 
Insurance agents, brokers, and carriers ...| 1,956 1,633 0.43 0.38 1.3 1.5 4.1 3.0 3.8 2.8 
Services 3/ dercccccecedstbadsebetiesehaitebe 319 481 1.36 1,83 20.5 21.8 10.3 12.4 9.8 1.8 
Dupliceting, addressing, copying, mailing . 
stenogre phy 585 7.46 1.% 0.6 0.6 0.5 1.2 0.5 11 
Correspondence and vocational schools ...../ 1,978 2,749 8.38 15.42 0.5 0.5 1.5 1.5 1. 1k 
Nonprofit meabership organisations 29k 1.50 2.32 9.1 10.1 3.5 3.6 3. 3.5 
Not reporti 


rh Based on unroumied figures, 
Not applicable, 


Totals include data for aome industries or indstry groups for which no separate data are shown. The detail will 


Source: HDSAF-553 and U. S. Post Office Department. 


therefore not add to such 


totals. 
y Represents mailings by nonprofit membership organisations at commercial and business rates, Data fr mailings by such organizations at the 
"authorized" preferential mte are shown in table IV-1, 
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3. Pos r_ $1000 of gross receipts: 
Small (S)--under $1.00 


Middle (M)--$1.00 through $5.00 
Large (L)--over $5.00 


These designations are rough analytical tools and are not intended 
as general descriptions of the industries to which they are applied. 

In applying these criteria to the separate industries, it should 
be noted that the average user of bulk third-class mail sent 41,000 
pieces (small) and paid out $0.43 in postage per $1000 of gross receipts 
(small) . 

Every industry which showed a "middle" or "large" size according to 
any one of these three criteria in the first half of 1959 is shown in 
table Iv-8. A number of these show interesting relationships. For 
example, while manufacturing firms accounted for 39 percent (L) of bulk 
third-class mail pieces, and the average mailer shipped 93,000 pieces 
(M) in the first half of 1959, the postage was $0.35 (S) per $1000 of 
gross receipts. Subindustries within this group, however, show a 
different pattern. Printing and publishing contributed 20 percent (L) 
of pieces, averaged 131,000 pieces (L) per mailer, and showed a ratio 
of postage to gross receipts of $7.65 (L) per $1000. Within the 
printing and publishing subgroup, the manufacturer of books contributed 
2.9 percent (L) of volume, averaged 257,000 pieces (L) per mailer, and 


spent $15.01 (L) per $1000 of gross receipts for postage. 


. 
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Table IV-8.--Relative Importance of Bulk Third-class Mail, 
by Kind of Business 1/ 


Pieces as | Pieces per 
percent mailer 
Kind of business of total | (thousands) 
Va United States total eeeeoeeveaeee@ 100.0 41 
Food ee ee 1.7 71 
#5, Newspapers 3.0 64 
*6, Periodicals 9.3 263 
Books ee eed 2.9 257 
*8, Commercial printing .... 0.6 33 
"9, Chemicals 6.2 165 
*11. Motor vehicles 3.6 857 
Utilities 1.3 22 
13. Wholesale trade eecoeeoevoeeoeae ee 6.4 28 
14. Retail trade ee ee 33.1 31 
15. Building materials ....... 1.2 9 
16. Department stores ........ 4.0 69 
*17, Mail order houses eeeeceee 6.4 239 
*18, Direct selling 
organizations 0.4 211 
19. Food eee 5.1 37 
20. Automotive group ...-eceee. 2.2 19 
#21. Apparel ee 3.6 23 
*22, Furniture group 3.0 23 
*23. Book and stationery stores 
| (ineluding book clubs) . 1.5 166 
24. Finance, insurance and 
real estate @ 6.8 38 43 
25. Services eee 12.4 22 1.83 
*26, Advertising 1.6 78 6.38 
*27, Duplicating, addressing, 
blueprinting, mailing, 
mailing list and 
stenographic services .. 1.2 89 11.56 
*28. Correspondence and 
vocational schools ..... 1.5 137 15.41 
29. Other 1.2 28 1.41 


* Indicates kinds of businesses for which bulk third-class mail is 
especially significant. 
1/ Based on latest available data, first half of 1959. 


Source: BDSAF-553 
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Direct selling, while contributing only 0.4 percent of the total volume, 


averaged 211,000 pieces (L) per mailer and $38.26 (L) per $1000 of gross 
receipts. The grouping with the largest ratio of postage per $1000 of gross 
receipts was book and stationery stores, including book clubs, at $58.13. 

The finance, insurance, and real estate group, while large relative to 
volume and moderate as to pieces per mailer, was small at $0.43 per $1000 of 
gross receipts. Under services, three subgroups in which the ratio of postage 
to gross receipts was large were (1) advertising, (2) duplicating, addressing, 
copying, mailing, and stenography, and (3) correspondence and vocational 


schools. 


For purposes of making a detailed comparison between 1958 and 1959, 
mailers have been divided into two groups: (1) Those for whom more than 10 
percent; and (2) those for whom less than 10 percent of gross receipts depended 
on bulk third-class mail advertising. This comparison by significant indus- 
tries is shown in table IV-9. 

In the first half of 1959, 27 percent of mailers reported that 10 percent 
or more of their gross receipts depended on bulk third-class mail advertising, 
but these mailers accounted for 43 percent of pieces; 44 percent reported 
less than 10 percent dependence, and accounted for 33 percent of pieces. 

The remaining 29 percent which did not report this information, accounted for 
24 percent of pieces. 

In these three groups, the pieces mailed by all mailers in the first 
half of 1959 were up 3 percent from 1958, down 2 percent for those with more 
than 10 percent dependence, and up 7 percent for those with less than 10 percent 


dependence. They were up 6 percent for those who did not report this item. 
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A comparison of changes in number of pieces mailed, by kinds of business, 


shows a random rather than a consistent pattern of variation, as follows: | 
Percent change, 1958 to 1959 


Dependency Dependency 

Kind of business 10% and more = under 10%_ 
Printing and publishing 12 30 
Newspapers SOOO 21 = 17 
Periodicals 9 11 
Books = 17 142 
Commercial printing 42 106 
Drug manufacture one 31 30 
Motor vehicle manufacture - 33 50 


Retail trade: 


Mail order houses .....ccccecccecce - 24 # 126 
Direct selling 27 317 
Furniture 4 19 15 
Book and stationery stores, 
including book clubs # 12 - 
Service groups: 
Advertising 4 34 22 
Duplicating, addressing, etc. #119 33 
Correspondence and vocation schools 8&8 
New ed Renewed Pe ind o 8 


For mailers who used permits in both 1958 and 1959, the number of 
pieces mailed was virtually the same in the first half of both years. How- 
ever, there was considerable variation by kinds of business, as shown in 
detail in table IV-10. 

In manufacturing, except printing and dubEipliing; there was a 9-percent 
drop. In printing and publishing, however, where bulk third-class postage 
would be more of a factor, there was a 5-percent increase. In the wholesale 
trade, where the postage was relatively unimportant, there was a 7-percent 


gain. For retail trade there was a 3-percent drop, changes in the subgroups 
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48 
varying as follows: General merchandise group, off 14 percent; mail order 


houses, off 10 percent; direct selling organizations, up 27 percent; 

apparel and accessories, off 9 percent; and furniture stores, off 1 percent. 
In the finance, insurance, and real estate group, there was an 18-= 

percent drop, but in services there was an 11-percent rise. For all other 


groups, there was a 34-percent gain. 
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CHAPTER V 
NON-FEDERAL GOVERNMENT USERS 


Among the users of bulk third-class mail in 1959 were an estimated 
1,984 non-Federal governmental units, incluiling State, mmicipal, county, 
towmship, and school district. All these users are subject to the same 
provisions that apply to privete bulk third-class mail users. Federal 
governmental units that use cfficial and Government mail, and authorized 
users of franked mail, are outside the scope of this study. 

An effort was made to estimate the relative importance of the use 
of bulk third-class mail by these users, and to learn how much their 
use of this class of mail was effected by the postal rete increase. 

From the sample selected for all bulk third-class mailers, those identified 
as governmental units were sent a specially designed questionnaire. 1/ 

The Post Office Department provided data on the number of pieces mailef. by 
these units and the respective postal charges for the periods under study. 
Such data are incorporated into table V-1, whitch summarizes bulk thizx’- 
class mail activity. 

Because the sample of governmental users wes drawn from a larger 
sample designed for broader pw poses, certain restrictions are placed 
on the analvses that can be mate the government use: survey datz. Tn 
the following enalysis, therefore, only minimal use is made of detailec 


data that showed a high degree of sampling variability. 


1/ See Appendix 2 for complete description of sample selection and 
methodology; see Appendix 5 for sample questionnaire. 
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Table V-l.--Use of Bulk Tnird-Class Mail by Government and 
Nongovernment Users; First Half of Years 1958 


and 1959 
Government users 
Item Nongovernment “Percent of 
Totals users Number 1/ | all users 
First half 1958: 
Number of mailers......... 177, 543 175,657 1, 886 poe 
Number of pieces 
(thousands)............ -| 5,843,522 5,777,218 66, 304 
Postal charges 
(thousand dollars)...... 91,635 90, 641 994 
First half 1959: 
Number of mailers......... 198,120 196,136 1,984 1.0 
Number of pieces 
(thousands)............-]| 6,210,484 6,115,144 95, 340 1.5 
Postal charges 
(thousand dollars)...... 126,489 124,612 1,877 1.5 
Percent change, 
first half 1958 to 
first half 1959: 
Number of mailers....... +11.6 +11.7 + 5.2 - 
Number of pieces........ + 6.3 + 5.8 +43.8 - 
Postal +38.0 +37.5 | +88.8 - 


1/ Based on reports received from 119 governmental units out of a total 
sample of 156 units. On a weighted basis, the wits reporting 
represented 1,519 out of 1,984 (77 percent). 


Source: U. S. Post Office Department. 


The survey revealed that about 32 percent of all governmental users 
of bulk third-class mail in 1959 were municipal government units. State 
units accounted for approximately 23 percent; county units and school 


districts, about 19 percent each; and towmships, special districts, and 


miscellaneous other units, about 7 percent. Table V-2 shows the percentage 
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51 
distribution of governmental users by kind of governmental unit and 


by type of use of bulk third-class mail. 
Among the uses for which bulk third-class mail wes employed, the 
one reported by the greatest number of governmental units--nearly 58 
percent in 1959--was for distribution of public information. Eighteen 
percent used bulk third-class mail to distribute special notices; nearly 
12 percent to mail bills; approximately 84 percent to mail tax forms; 
about 14 percent to mail car registration forms; and less than 1 percent 
to distribute license plates. Some 21.5 percent reported miscellaneous 
uses in addition to those mentioned. (Note that the percentages listed 
are not additive, inasmuch as a number of units indicated more than one use.) 
The 1,984 governmental users in the first half 1959 constituted 1 : 
percent of all users of bulk third-class mail in that period. As showm 
in table V-1, governmental units mailed 95,340,000 pieces of bulk third- 
class in the first 6 months of 1959 as against 66,304,000 pieces in the 
same months of 1958, representing 1.5 percent and 1.1 percent, respectively, 
of the total number of pieces mailed by all users of bulk third-class mail 
during the two periods. 
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Table V-2--Use of Bulk Third-Class Mail by Type of 
Governmental Unit 1/ 


Type of organization and use 


Percentage distribution 
(weighted) 2/ 


Governmental units, couse od 


Uses of bulk third-class mail by governmental 
units: 3/ 


Municipality. 


Distribute license 
Distribute car registration forms....... 
Distribute public 
Distribute special 


100.0 


Based on latest available data, first half of 1959. 

Based on reports received from 119 governmental units out of a 
total sample of 156 wits. On a weighted basis, the wits 
reporting represent 1,519 out of a total of 1,984 (77 percent). 
Does not add to 100 percent inasmuch as some users indicated more 


than one use. 


Source: BDSAF-555. 


Postal receipts from governmental users of bulk third-class mail amowmted 
to $1,877,000 in the first 6 months of 1959 compared with $994,000 in the 
like 1958 period, and represented 1.5 percent and 1.1 percent, respectively, 


of total receipts from users of bulk third-class mail during these periods. 


|_| 
23-3 
31.6 
19.1 
6.9 
0.7 
8.6 
1.4 
11.8 
18.1 
a1.5 
3/ 
| 


There was little indication that the increase in postal rates had 
any significant effect upon governmental use of bulk third-class mail. 
The vast majority of units took no steps to offset the increased rates; 
in fact, pieces mailed increased about 44 percent in the first half of 
1959 over the 1958 period. Only 3.6 percent of the wits reported ad- 
vance mailing of bulk third-class mail during the fourth quarter of 
1958 in anticipation of the rate increase. Only 6.6 percent reported 
shifts from first-class mail to bulk third-cless mail during the first 
6 months of 1959 as a result of the August 1, 1958, increase in rates of 
first-class mail, and only 1.3 percent reported shifts from fourth-class 
to bulk third-class mail as a result of the change in weight limitations 
for the latter. (See table V-3.) 
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Table V-3.--Changes in Bulk Third-Class Mailings 
by Governmental Units Resulting from 


Rate Increases 


Type of change 


Percent of 
governmental 
units reporting 
specific change 1/ 


Thousands of 
pieces 


Advance mailing in fourth 
quarter 1958 in anticipa- 
tion of bulk third-class 
Tate Increase... 


Shift from first-class to 
bulk third-class mail 
during first half 1959 as 
result of August 1, 1958, 
increase in first-class 


Shift from fourth-class to 
bulk third-class mail as 
result of change in weight 
limitations for bulk 
third-class mail............ 


6.6 


1.3 


2,588 


2,446 


9 


1/ Based on reports received from 119 governmental units out of a 


total sample of 156 units. 


On a weighted basis, the units 


reporting represented 1,519 out of 1,984 (77 percent). 


Source: BDSAF-555. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PRODUCERS AND PROCESSORS OF BULK THIRD-CLASS MAIL 


A study of the bulk third-class postal rate increase involves a 
review of its effects,not only on the economy as a whole, but particularly 
on areas most sensitive to actions taken by users of the mail as a 

result of the increase. Such areas include producers and processors 

of bulk third-class mail matter--the commercial printing industry and the 
lettershop industry. 

Between the first half of 1958 and the first half of 1959, bulk 
third-class mail activity increased in both number of mailers and in 
quantity of mail. Though these overall increases indicate more letter- 
shop activity in the second period than in the first, they do not 
necessarily indicate increased printing activity, since they do not 
show either the quantity or quality of the printing of the “pieces” 
mailed. Nor do these overall increases describe the varying effects 
on segments of the commercial printing industry that are highly dependent 
on bulk third-class business,as contrasted with those that are not. 

The secondary effects of the rate increase on producers of paper, 
envelopes, ink, and other materials and supplies would be of interest, 


but they are extremely difficult to measure in any meaningful terms. 


Some indication of the relative effect on these producers of materials 
and supplies is provided by information on the types of actions taken by 
the printers for their customers in the interests of economy. Except 
possibly in the case of some manufacturers of envelopes and certain types 
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of paper, it would appear that the secondary effects of the rate increase 


were negligible, in view of the wide variety of products and markets of 
the producers of materials and supplies. 

Printing establishments and lettershops perform on behalf of their 
customers certain services in the production and dissemination of adver- 
tising matter. The production of circulars and other advertising material 
in a variety of forms is primarily the function of printers, and the 
processing--folding, inserting, addressing, stamping, and mailing--is 
carried out principally by lettershops. However, both the printer and 
the lettershop sometimes provide services normally performed by the other. 
Thus, the lettershop may do some printing, and the printer may perform 
such services as addressing and mailing. 

In addition to the commercial printing industry and the commercial 
lettershops, a group of "captive" printing establishments and lettershops 
perform printing and mailing services solely for the manufacturing or 
commercial establishment of which they are a part. Since financial data 
for these operations are generally not separated from those of the parent 
Organizations, it was not considered feasible to attempt to develop 
information on captive plants. Because shifts between the use of captive 
end commercial facilities often take place, some such changes may have 
resulted from the bulk third-class rate increase. 

Activities of printers and lettershops are, of course, not confined 
to bulk third-class mail. The advertising material produced by the 
printing shop may be distributed by various classes of mail, or used in 
other media. That part distributed by mail, generally mown as "direct 


mail” advertising, is usually delivered direct to the user or to a letier- 
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shop, and from there it may be sent to the ultimate destination by either 


first-class mail or single or bulk third-class mail. The printer, there- 
fore, does not know which type of mail is used to distribute the direct 
mail material he produces ,except for the relatively small quantity he mails 
as part of his processing services. However, because of the cost advantage 
in using bulk third-class mail, it is safe to assume that the larger part 
of the direct mail produced by printers is mailed under that rate. In 
contrast, lettershops are able to measure their bulk third-class mail 
activity, since they do the actual mailing. 

For the purposes of this study, these two industries were surveyed 
by means of a mail questionnaire, BDSAF-554, a copy of which is included 
in Appendix 5. This questionnaire, which covered the first half of 
1958 and the first half of 1959, wes mailed to a 25-percent sample of the 
approximately 15,000 printing firms so classified by the Census of Manu- 
factures, under Standard Industrial Classification Codes 2751 (Commercial 
Printing, except Lithographic), and 2761 (Commercial Printing, Lithographic). 
It was also mailed to approximately 1,300 firms believed to be letter- 
shops on the basis of information taken from trade association lists. 
(Lettershops are not classified separately as an industry or industry 
group, as explained in Appendix 2.) A description of the sampling 
techniques and limitations and related information are also included in 
Appendix 2. 
Commercial Printing Industry 


The commercial printing industry (SIC industries 2751 and 2761) 


consists of approximately 15,000 firms having a total employment of about 
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286,000 and annual sales of about $4 billion. The "direct mail" business 


is a significant factor in this industry. Almost half the firms are 
engaged in producing direct mail, and these firms account for a little 
over half of both employment and gross receipts of the industry. Direct 
mail accounts for 16 percent of all receipts of the commercial printing 
industry as a whole, and 31 percent of the receipts of those firms pro- 
ducing or processing direct mail. For one-fourth of the firms having 
direct mail business, it constitutes 50 percent or more of total receipts 
(see table VI-1). 

A breakdown of 6,574 firms 1/ having direct-mail business in the 
first half of 1958 showed the following degrees of specialization in 
this type of business for that period. Data for the first half of 1959 
were not tabulated. 


Percent of firms having 


Degree of specialization direct-mail business 
Under 10 36.1. 
10-24 22.0 
25-9 16.8 
50-74 9.5 
75-89 percent.......6. <a 4.7 
percent and 10.9 


Although the number of firms in the commercial printing industry 
declined from 15,441 in the first half of 1958 to 15,087 in the first 
half of 1959, the number of firms with direct-mail business rose by 


118, as shown in the following summary: 


1/ All figures in text and in tables are projected data from a 25 
percent sample of printing industries. 
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Status of firms producing or ' 
processing direct mail Number of firms 


Producing or processing direct mail during 
first 6 months Of 6,574 


Entering the commercial printing industry and 

producing or processing direct mail after 

Wet increase in commercial printing firms 

producing or processing direct mail among 

those already in commercial printing industry 

during first 6 months of 1958......cceceseeee 65 


Leaving the commercial printing industry prior 


Producing or processing direct mail during 

The importance of direct mail to the commercial printing industry 
varies from one area of the country to another. These contrasts are 
shown by ratio of gross receipts of those firms having direct-mail 
business to gross receipts of all commercial printing firms, and by ratio 
of direct-mail receipts to the gross receipts of all commercial printing 
firms (table VI-2). Receipts of firms having direct-mail business account 
for two-fifths or more of all commercial printing receipts in each region, 
and direct-mail receipts constitute one-sixteenth or more of total 
receipts in each region. These proportions are highest in the West North 
Central Region. 

The commercial printing industry is composed predominantly of small 


businesses, as is that part of the industry that produces or processes 


direct mail. The percentages below show the distribution of firms by 
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fize and the psooportior of total receipts from direct mail accowted for 


by each size group in the first 6 months of 1958 and 1959: 


Percent distribution of 


Percent of gross receipts 

Employee size group 1/ total firms from direct mail 
1959 
. de cece 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1-19 enpl< 79.3 21.6 23.2 
50-249 5.3 27-6 25.9 
250 or moze eitpl.oyees.... 31.6 29.6 


/ The 1958 period wes used as a base in establishing employee- 
size group. Comparable data for 1959 not tabulated. 


feu 


Tchle VI-3 shows the contribution to total receipts in 1958-1959 by 
services of printing esteblishments, such es folding, inserting, addressing, 
staming and mailing. Dimect-mail activity provided approximately one- 
third of total receints in each empl.oyment-size class except the largest 
(that with 250 employees o: moze), in which the proportion was about one- 
fourth. The impousance of puocessing as compared to production is 
greatest in plants with 50-249 employees, but even among the smallest firms 
(3.-L9 employees) meil processing was a significant source of income. It 
s1rwiwled ve noted thas the provortion of receipis derived from direct mail 
Geciined fron the first half of 1958 to the first half of 1959 only in 
firms heving 250 or more employees, increasing in the other employee-size 
8roups - 

It is impossible to isolate, with any degree of accuracy, the cause- 
anc-effect relationship of changes in direct-mail activity, including those 


that may have resulted from the bulk third-class mail rate increase, »vecause 


of the many other factors affecting the economic fortunes of commercial 
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printing firms dependent upon direct ma*l as a significant source of in- 


cour. Cmmerisons between such firms and others in the industry suggest 
some possihle effects, although the picture is by no means clear. 

Tac trend in the commercial printing industry usually follows that of 
overeil business activity, but did not do so in the periods reviewed in 
this repost. In contest to the widespread recovery in the economy, the 
petting indust:y showed a decline in sales amounting to 1.9 
percent. (See table VI-4.) Firms producing or processing direct mail 
Dicces shoved a smaller asrop than did firms not so engaged, both in the 
goup as a whole and in each subgroup specializing in direct mail, except 
the one in which the specialization was 90 percent or more. In fact, gross 
xseceipts for firms with 50-89 percent specialization rose in contrast to 
Coclines for the other groups, indicating that any decreases in direct- 
mei. business for these firms weve o*fset by increases in other types of 
prictving. To summarize, gross receipts of those firms most highly depend- 
ent upon Ciztect-mail business showed a decline after the rate increase, but 
no significant chenge occurred in the receipts of the other firms involved 
in direct-mail activity. 

In general, earnings of the commercial printing industry showed a more 
fevorable trend than did gross receipts, the 1959 net operating income 
figures showing increases in most categories. Though firms specializing 
in direct mail did not fare as well profitwise as those less dependent upon 
this type of business, the increase in bulk third-class rates cannot be 
considered the principal factor. In the processing end of the printing 
business--mailing and related services--the increased cost of postage is 


borne by the customer, not by the printer. Although some changes that were 
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Table VI-4.--Commercial Printing Industry: lumber of Fimms,. Employment, 
Gross Receipts and Income, First Half of Years 1958 and 1959 


"Firms not. Firms producing or processing 
producing direct mail 
Item Total jor process- Specialization 1/ 
ing direct Total Less than 
mail 50% 50-89% & over 
Number of firms: 

First half 1958} 15,441 8, 867 6,574 4,928 932 T1L4 
First half 1959] 15,087 8,395 6,692 5,000 2/ 2/ 
Percent change - 2.3 - 5.3 +1.8 +1.5 -- -- 


Enployment: 
First half 1958]279, 641 132,527 147,114 | 102,078 {21 
First half 19591286, 265 136,991 149,274 | 104,265 ]|21,672 23, 337 
Percent change + 2.4 + 3.4 +1.5 + 2.1 +2 


Gross receipts 
(millions of 
dollars) : 
First half 1958] 1 
First half 1959} 1 
Percent change - 


Net operating 
income (millions 
of dollars): 
First half 1958 167.1 88. 
First half 1959 186.3 101. 
Percent change + 11.5 +15.7 + 6.8 +10.2 


Ratio of net oper} 
ating income to 
sross receipts 
(percent): 
First half 1958 & 
First half 1959 10. 
Point change + 1.2 


Net operating in- 
come per employee 
(dollars): 
First half 195 598 665 53T 
First half 1959 651 Toh - 565 622 Lou 386 
Percent change + 8.9 +11.9 + 5.2 + Be 


(es) 


1/ Comparable data for 1959 not tabulated. Based on status for first half 1958, except 
for number of firms, which is based on status in each half-year period. 

2/ Not available separately; the total number of firms with specialization of 50% 
and over changed from 1,646 in 1958 to 1,692 in 1959 (+2.&%) 


Source: BDSGAF-554. 


898.7 943.7 955-0 705.8 117.8 

, 862.1 914.7 947.4 698.8 138.0 110.6 ees 

1.9 - 3-1 - 0.8 - 1.0 + 5.0 - 6.1 GS 

9 10.5 9.6 ey 

9 10.5 9.0 

9.3 8.31... 8.3 8.0 8.2 
11.1 8.9 9.3 7.6 8.2 a 

+ 1.8 + + 1.0 = Q 
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meee as a result of the increase, such as the use of envelopes, weight of 


peper, and use of color may have caused some decline in profits, these 
changes were not widespread enough to have a significant effect. 

The percent of change in net operating income ranged from a 15.7- 
pexscent increase for firms not producing nor processing direct mail to 
a 6.2-percent decline for firms that specialize 90 percent or more in 
these ¢Arees-mei. activities. Direct~mail producers or processors with 
50-89 peuvent specialization showed no change in net operating income. 

The effect of the relative changes in gross receipts and net oper- 
ating income on the ratio of profits to sales was likewise mixed, most 
of the improvement being show by firms having the least direct-mail 
busincss. 


Employment deta collected in the survey covered employment for the 


peyroLl. pevind ended nearest June 15 of each year. Although gross receipts 
Geclineé. by 2 pexcent in the 6-month periods, continued recovery in general 


business conditions during the first half of 1959 evidently resulted in an 
improvement in June 1959 over June 1958. Employment in that month showed 
a 2.4-nexcent rise in the printing industry as a wnole. According to 
rows Of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, average employment for 
the 6-month periods showed virtually no change! (0.07-percent increase) a 
The Junc~io-Jume employment changes followed the general pattern of less 
improvement in that part of the industry dependent on direct-mail 
business. Specifically, employment increased from the first half of 1958 


to the first half of 1959 for every specialization category except "90 


percent end over," which showed a slight decline. 
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An examination of the relationship between degree of specialization, 


size, and gross receipts reveals that the drop in receipts was accounted 
for by decreases among the lerger firmus (see table VI-5), both those 
handling as well as those not handling direct mail. ‘The smaller ones 
having direct-mail business fared better than the same size firms that 
did not handle this type of printing. 

With respect to net operating income, those without direct-mail 
business showed increased profits in all size groups,,in spite of lowered 
gross receipts in some size categories. Again the firms specializing 
highly in direct mail did not fare as well. In companies specializing 
50 percent or more, each employee-size group showed a decrease in 
profits except the group having 20-49 employees. 

The changes in size of receipts by the commercial printing industry 
are reflected to some extent in the types of actions taken by the industry 
to offset the bulk third-class rate increase, either at its owm 
initiative or at the suggestion of its customers (see table VI-6). 

Large firms apparently were more active in adopting cost-cutting measures 
than were the smaller firms. These changes were not widespread, however, 
with respect to specific steps taken, since from 70 to more than 90 
percent of plants reported no changes. The greater number of firms 


reporting no changes were smaller firms. Many of the changes reported, 


such as the greater use of color, indicated a desire to increase effective- 


ness of advertising matter to offset the increased cost of postage. 
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As already mentioned, these steps taken by the commercial printing 


indust-y and its customers suggest possible effects on the suppliers 
of materials to this industry, although the relatively small number of 
printers taking such steps would indicate no widespread effect on those 
suppliers, particularly in industries with a variety of customers. 


Letscrshop Industry 


The lettershop industry as covered in this study consists of approx- 
imately 2,300 fixms showing total annual gross receipts of about $320 
million. Of the total, 8% percent are engaged in bulk third-class mail 
activity. The remaining 16 percent conduct other operations, such as , 
handling of first-class mail and various types of duplication and repro- 

. Guetion. Fimms with bulk third-class mail business are, as a group, 
larger than those without such business, accounting for 97 percent of the 
total. gross receipts of all lettershops. 

While operations of lettershops that handle bulk third-class mail 
are not confined to this type of business, almost half (42 percent) of 
those with bulk third-class mail business specialize 90 percent or more 
in this class of mail. Table VI-7 shows the distribution of all 
Lettershops by degree of specialization in bulk third-class mail business, 
together with their gross receipts and net operating income. 

The income of the lettershop industry is affected by many factors, 
and the increase in postal rates cannot be singled out. However, in the 


period under review, firms with the highest degree of specialization in 
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bulk third-class mail did not fare as well financially as those with 
Lover degrees of specialization. As table VI-8 shows, a comparison of 
the first half of 1958 with the first half of 1959 indicates that, while 
hoth gross receipts and net operating income rose faster as a whole for 
firms with bulk third-class mail business than for those without, the 
incseases were less for firms with high degrees of specialization. Net 
Opuxusing income for firms with the highest extent of specialization-- 
9 perceat or more--declined, while all other groups showed at least 
some rise. Receipts and income of firms with no bulk third-class mail 
activity but with some first-class mail activity may have reflected some 
adverse effect of the rate increase for first-class mail on August l, 
1958. 

No definite relationship between effect of the rate increase and 
Size of firm appears to exist. except anche firms highly dependent on 
bulk thivd-class mail. As table VI-9 shows, there was an apparent 
relationship between size of firm and net operating income in those 
heving 50 percent or more specialization between the two periods under 
Study. The larger the sinc, the greater the relative decJine in net 


operating income. 
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A further relationship between degree of dependence on third- 
class mail business and economic effects of the rate increase is 
indicated by the kinds of actions taken by customers of lettershops, 
in an attempt to offset the rate increase, as shown in table VI-1O0. 
Most lettershops took no such actions, but those which did, at the 
instance of their customers, were more numerous among the firms with 
50 percent or higher specialization. 

The pattern of the geographical location of lettershops follows 
that of industry generally, es shown in table VI-ll. Two-thinis of 


country--the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and Pacific Regions. 
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Table VI-~ll.--Lettershops: Geographic Distribution of Firms 1/ 


Geographic divisions 


Percent of total 


New England... 


North 
East North Lc 


South 
West South oF 0 


cc 


1/ Based on latest available data, first half of 1959. 


Source: BDSAF-554 
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APPENDIX 1 


GENERAL STATISTICS: 
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Table Ai.-4.--Postal Charges for Bulk Third-Class Mail by Postal Region 


Region Percent of total 
1959 "1958 1959 

Total 91,635 126,489 100.0 100.0 
3,199 4,927 305 309 
2 17,988 22,801 19.6 18.0 
3 lededs 11,716 17,653 12.8 14.0 = 
6,866 8,071 705 = 
5 lAsoes 2,271 2,762 2.5 262 < 
6 2,253 3,214 2.5 205 
17,673 25,137 19.3 19.9 < 
B 75328 9,280 8.0 703 
4,312 - 5,856 4.7 4.6 
3,686 5,624 4.0 4.5 
11 | 3,656 3,671 60 249 
12 6,437 9,753 7.0 7.9 
13 | 1,540 3,700 1.7 2.9 4 
1,269 25315 1.4 1.8 
4 


Source: U. S. Post Office Department. 
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APPENDIX 2 
PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES 
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The survey of users, producers, and processors of bulk third-class 
mail was conducted through the use of scientific sampling procedures 
designed to produce results of optimum precision at the lowest possible 
cost. 

The sampling techniques were developed by the Bureau of the Census, 
vhich also tabulated the results. The BDSA assisted in examining the 
data and had primary responsibility for determining the method and scope 
of presentation. 

ation of t ti 

Three questionnaires were used in the survey of users, producers, and 
processors of bulk third-class mail: BDSAF-553, Users of Bulk Third-Class 
Postal Services; BDSAF-554, Survey of Producers and Processors of Bulk 
Third-Class Mail Services; and BDSAF-555, Governmental Users of Postal 
Services. A copy of each of these questionnaires is included in Appendix 5. 

In the preparation of BDSAF-553 and BDSAF~554, meetings were held with 
representatives of using industries and also with representatives of the 
commercial printing and lettershop industries, to discuss the composition 
of the respective questionnaires and determine the best methods of obtaining 
the information required. 

Based on a preliminary questionnaire developed with the advice of the: 
users' representatives, a preliminary survey of users was conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census, to test both the feasibility of the questions and the 
adequacy of the sample to be used for the final survey. As a result of 
the answers obtained in this preliminary survey, the questionnaire was 
revised and a further meeting was held with representatives of the using 


industries to obtain additional advice. The questionnaire as then revised. 
was used in the final survey. 
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Because of the more limited scope of the survey of the commercial the 
printing and lettershop industries it was not considered necessary to con- tir 
duct test surveys of these industries. In the case of government users, it The 
was felt that the even more limited scope of this survey, which included att 
only non-Federal government agencies, and the types of questions to be thi 
asked did not require meetings with representatives of these agencies. Whi 
The questionnaire covering these users was thus developed on the basis of mai 
knowledge already available on postal activities and the operations of the lar 
agencies involved. for 
Survey of Users ful 

Drawing of sample.--The sample for the bulk third-class mail users is. 
survey was based on Post Office Department records. As each user of this 
type of mail is charged an annual fee, a complete list of users is available. the 
In addition, each user must submit with each bulk third-class mailing a its 
statement showing user's name, number of pieces, pounds, and postal charges. wer 


It is therefore possible to determine third-class bulk postage charges for 


each mailer. ine’ 

The sample of bulk third-class mail users was drawn in two stages. but 
First, a sample of post offices was drawn. From this sample a sample of in 4 
users of bulk third-class mail, including non-Federal <overnment users, was of 
selected. The sampling rates used in both stages are summarized in table A2-1. bull 


In drawing the sample of post offices, the first step was to stratify 


all post offices in the United States according to size (see table A2-1 for mai] 
stratum boundaries and sampling rates used). The "size" which would have tin 
been preferable in this operation is receipts for bulk third-class mail, but equi 
these data are not summarized by the Post Office Department. Substituted duri 


therefor was either (1) total receipts (in calendar year 1957) or (2) 30 
times postage for permit imprint mail (3d quarter 1958), whichever was greater. 
The permit imprint data were used as an alternative measure of size in an 
attempt to make proper allowance for post offices in which the ratio of 
third-class bulk postage receipts to total receipts is greater than average. 
While the use of permit imprint postage is not confined to bulk third-class 
mail, and while bulk third-class mail can be sent without the imprint, very 
large bulk third-class mailers almost always use the permit imprint system : 
for most of their mailings. Information from this source should be help- 
ful in properly classifying post offices where bulk third-class mail activity 
is more important than indicated by total receipts. 

As shown in table A2-1, a total of 1,040 post offices were drawn in 
the sample. All post offices with total receipts of $1 million or more (or 
its equivalent in permit imprint postage) were included. Other post offices 
were sampled at rates varying from 1 in 2 to 1 in 500, depending on receipts. 

The 1,040 post offices drawn in the sample (listed in Appendix 5) 
included approximately 3 percent of all post offices in the United States 
but accounted for close to 70 percent of the total of all bulk fee payers 
in the country. The larger post offices, which represented only 1 percent 
of all the post offices drawn in the sample, represented 60 percent of all 
bulk fee payers. 

Within selected post offices a sample of users of bulk third-class 
mail in the first 6 months of 1958 and/or the first 6 months of 1959 was 
drawn. In the smaller post offices (i.e., those with total receipts or 
equivalent of less than $90,000), all mailers using bulk third-class mail 
during these same periods were selected. In post offices with total 
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receipts or equivalent of $90,000 - $199,999, two classes of mailers were in 
selected: (1) Those with bulk third-class pectens of $1 - $99 in the 1958 oa 
period, and (2) all other mailers in either period. Half of the former and on 
all of the latter class were taken. In post offices with $200,000 or more pos 
in receipts, three classes of mailers were selected: (1) Mailers with very 
large bulk third-class mail postage in the first half of 1958 (the lower cut- off 
off for this class ranges from $9,000 to $20,000, depending on post office opt 
size); (2) mailers with very small ($1 - $99) expenditures for bulk third- 
class mail postage in the first half of 1958; and (3) all other users of i 
bulk third-class mail in the first half of 1958 and/or the first half of _ 
1959. yiel 
Firms or individuals who paid the bulk mail fee in 1958 and/or 1959, the 
but did not actually use bulk third-class mail during the periods covered prot 
by the survey, were not canvassed nor are they represented in the sample. esti 


In the two 6-months periods under review, these "nonusers" or "nonmailers" 


amounted to 30 percent and 25 percent, respectively of the 1958 and 1959 ity 
fee payers. All data in the report refer to the "mailers" only. enum 
In this survey a mailer or reporting unit is a single establishment oles, 
or a group of establishments of one firm mailing from one post office. A of fix 
firm mailing from a number of post offices has the probability of being perf 
counted as many times as the number of post offices in which it uses bulk att 
third-class mail facilities. This method tends to understate the actual mail 
number of business establishments and overstate the number of firms. How- 
ever, the degree to which the mailers use more than one post office is serie 
slight; only about 5 percent of the sampled reporting units mailed from appro 


more than one post office. It is expected that all other summarized data 


in this report properly reflect the experience of the mailers, since the 
sampled units were requested to report separately for only the establishment 
or group of establishments that mailed through the sampled post office or 
post offices. 

The sampling rates and stratum boundaries for both the sample of post 
offices and the sample of mailers within the post offices were set to obtain 
optimum results. 

All sampling was done in a random fashion with known probabilities; 
i.,e., to the extent that the specified procedures were carried out and 
correct responses were obtained from sample mailers, the sample would 
yield unbiased results for mailers actually using third-class bulk mail in 
the first half of 1958 and/or the first half of 1959. A characteristic of 
probability sampling is that the sampling error of the results can be 
estimated from the sample itself. 

Processing.--In order to compile the data contained in this report, 
it was necessary to perform a series of processing operations and to 
enumerate a probability sample of approximately 12,000 users of bulk third- 
class mail. Part of the processing operations were performed in 1,040 post 
offices drawn in the sample. The remaining processing operations were 
performed by the Bureau of the Census. The mailing, receipt, and other 
activities connected with the mail enumeration of the bulk third-class 
mail users were centered in the Bureau of the Census. 

All the 1,040 post offices in the sample were requested to perform a 
series of operations that involved the assembling of specified records for 
approximately 160,000 bulk fee payers. A systematic method for collating 
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and summarizing information from these records provided the probability 
sample of firms designated for coverage in the survey. 

The post offices were divided into two broad groups. Post offices in 
Strata A through D were put in one group and given instructions covering 
special processing operations. The remaining post offices -a Strata E 
through I were grouped and given more simplified instru:tions for the 
processing of post office records. The Bureau of the Census was responsible 
for the general supervision and direction of the post office operations and 
also developed and prepared all of the post office processing instructions. 

Processing operations in the larger post offices (A, B, C, and D) vere 
divided into 4 phases and in the smaller post offices (E, F, G, H, and I) 
into 2 phases. The basic operatio: performe: i: the post offices consisted, 
in general, of providing the Bureau of the Cersus with the names and 
addresses of the 160,000 firms and organizations that were on file as 
payers of the bulk fee permit in 1958, together with an indication of the 
"measure of size," i.e., volume of bulk mail postage, used by these firms 
or organizations during the first half of 1958. To do this, the post offices 
were required to sort about a million and a half mailing statements 
(individual Forms 3602 and 3602 PC, one or the other of which is completed 
by the mailer each time he deposits a shipr’.. oi bulk mail .a the ,ost 
office receiving station). The foregcine _perations were repeats later to 
provide a supplemental sample of firms that paid the bulk fee for the first 
time during 1959. On the basis of the abo, infcrmation, the Census Bureau 


designated a sample of firms to be surveyed. 
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In the Survey of Users of Bulk Third-Class Mail, all commercial and 


business users, i.e., firms other than authorized nonprofit, that were 
selected for the sample were mailed a questionnaire and a letter explaining 


the purpose of the survey. Three followup letters were sent to nonrespondents 


and other letters were sent to firms that either submitted incomplete reports 
or corresponded with the Bureau of the Census without submitting a report. 

A final form letter requesting minimal information was sent to nonrespondents 
who had ignored the three earlier followup requests. About half responded 
to this latter request. Copies of the letters used in the mail enumeration 
are shown in Appendix 5. 

Each Eiieattonnsire received by the Bureau of the Census was checked to 
see that it was properly filled out and that the data reported met certain 
standards of correlation and were reasonably consistent. Editing consisted 
of the identification and withdrawal of questionnaires filed by government 
users; the selection of questionnaires with entries of unusually large size 
for review by the technical staff; the selection of groups of questionnaires 
with common reporting errors for review by the technical staff; and the 
correction of obvious inconsistencies such as reporting in an incorrect 
unit or reporting in an improper place on the questionnaire. Entries 
determined to be in error were referred to the technical staff and 
corrected on the basis of relationships to other items or were returned 
to the respondent for verification and/or correction. In cases of informa- 
tion missing for a group of questions the respondent was requested by form 
letter to provide his best estimate for the missing items. 

Coding consisted of assigning Standard Industrial Classification codes 


to the reports and sequential control codes to the report forms. 
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The information for this survey required 14 basic punch cards for each 
firm. In the subsequent weighting and rearrangement of the data from the 
respondents and the post offices an additional 6 cards were required, making 
a total of 20 punch cards for each firm. All cards were punched and verified 
in the Bureau of the Census, Machine Tabulation Division. 

Once on punch cards, the data were sorted, listed, or otherwise handled 
by electric tabulating equipment to facilitate making final checks and to 
obtain totals. Electric statistical machines were used to separate cards 
that lacked necessary information, that showed inconsistent or unreasonable 
relationships, or that showed relationships that were possible but of such 
magnitude that a further review of the individual questionnaires was 
warranted. Specifications for the selection of these questioned cards 
varied according to the item being examined. The selected cards were listed 
and the listings were examined, checked to the post office reports and the 
questionnaires, and corrected, if necessary, before the tabulations were made. 

The tabulations were performed by electric tabulating machines. They 
were divided into some 16 series to provide data for the items reported on 
the questionnaire and the postal information reported by the post offices. 
Most tabulations were made to obtain totals and counts for each item and 
for computing percentage changes and ratios. 

All tabulations were examined to insure that the data were reasonable 
and consistent. This review included comparisons with data from other 
sources; a checking of data for one item against those for another item 
(for example, gross receipts against net income or employment); the 
comparison of totals and averages for an item with those for correlated 


items; the checking of the total for one tabulation with the totals for 
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This review required the judgment 


other tabulations for the same item, etc. 
of specialists and was accomplished by senior Census staff members. How- 
ever, personnel of the Business and Defense Services Administration assisted 
in examining the data and had the primary responsibility for determining 
the method and scope of the presentation of the data. 


Users.-- The data obtained from postal records appear in Chapter IV and 
cover number of mailers, number of pieces, number of pounds, and postal 
As post offices selected in the sample responded, there is no 
nonresponse problem in this area. Table A2-2 shows the sampling errors for 
data derived from postal records and used in this report. Sampling errors 


charges. 


are shown in terms of coefficients of variation. While nonsampling errors 


can also contribute to the total error, it is believed that such errors are 


relatively low for this phase of the survey. The following example illustrates 


how sampling errors may be used: 


1. An estimate of the number of bulk third-class pieces mailed at 


minimm piece rate by commercial and business firms in the first half of 


1958 is 4,490,706,000. The coefficient of variation is 2.6 percent (see 


table A2=2), 
2. A standard deviation can be computed as follows: 
4,490,706,000 x .026 = 116,758,000 pieces. The standard deviation 
shows that there are two chances out of three that the "true" value is 
within 4,490,706,000 + 166,758,000 or between 4,373,948,000 and 4,607,464,000 


pieces. There are 19 chances out of 20 that the true value is between 


4,490,706,000 + 2(116,758,000). or between 4,257,190,000 and 4,724,222,000. 
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» and Postal Charges 


Pieces, Pounds 
Estimtes 


rst Half 1958 of these 


ted Number of Mailers 


for--Estim 


First Half 1959 to Ki 


(Coefficients of variation are 


and Ratios, 


Table A2-2.--Coefficients of Variation 
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A similar procedure applies to developing sampling errors of ratios. 
The following example illustrates this point: 

1. The number of pieces mailed at minimm piece rates by commercial 
and business firms in the first half of 1959 is 7 percent greater than the 
number of pieces handled in the first half of 1958, equivalent to a ratio 
of 1.07. The sampling error of this ratio is 3.0 percent. The standard 
deviation is (.03) (1.07) or .32. There are two chances out of three, 
therefore, that the "true" ratio is between 1.03% and 1.102 (or between 
+3.8 percent and +10.2 percent), and 19 chances out of 20 that the "true" 
ratio is between 1.006 and 1.134 (or between +0.6 percent and +13.4 percent). 

The users survey data were obtained as a result of a questionnaire | 
forwarded to a sample of users of bulk third-class mail. The response to 
the questionnaire was below that hoped for in spite of repeated followup 
efforts. Because of this high degree of nonresponse (approximately 30 per- 
cent) it is possible, though not necessarily true, that the bias arising 
from nonsampling errors is relatively high compared with the sampling error. 
The sampling error in the case of these data may be considered as a lower 
bound to the total error. The upper bound is unknown. 

Table A2-3 provides coefficients of variation for selected relation- 
ships. These are: (1) Gross receipts 1959 to gross receipts 1958; 

(2) net income 1959 to net income 1958; (3) net income 1959 to gross 
receipts 19593; (4) net income 1958 to gross receipts 1958. These data 
are shown as ratios rather than as absolute numbers, since the sampling 
error and nonresponse limitations of the data would be greater for 
absolute numbers. Coefficients of variations for measures other than 


these were not computed. Standard deviation may be computed as already 


described. 
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Matched data.--These data are obtained by matching data derived from 


postal records and from the survey form BDSAF-553. Coefficients of 
variation, which can be translated into standard errors of estimate as 
described above, can be read from the chart (page 15). For example, if 
the number of weighted reports is 2,000, the coefficient of variation is 
approximately 23 percent. Where the number of weighted reports is 


11,000, the coefficient of variation is 10 percent. 

It should be noted that the coefficient of variation decreases 
sharply as the number of weighted reports increases. Conversely, the 
reliability of the data increases as the number of weighted reports 
increases. 

Survey of Producers and Process... 

Commercial printers.--A two-phase sample design was employed, con- 
sisting of a mail canvass of a moderately large initial sample and an 
intensive telephone canvass of a subsample of those that did not reply 
by mail. 

The sample was designed to yield estimates of the 1959-1958 relatives 
for the major items with standard errass of less than 5 percent. An 
analysis made of the results obtained for selected items showed that this 
goal was well realized. The actual standard errorscalculated from the 


survey results and an explanation of their interpretation are given in 


the accompanying tables. 


COBFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
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CHART FOR APPROXIMATING COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION FOR CERTAIN STATISTICS 


LOGARITHMIC 
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COBFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
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The initial canvass included all multi-unit companies having any 
establishments classified in tic commercial printing or lithographing 
industries, all single-unit printing or lithogrephing companies having 
50 or more employees, and a representative sample’ of the smaller singlo- 
unit companies. 

Approximately 300 multi-unit companies and 1,300 single-unit 
companies were thus selected with certainty. The smaller single-unit 
printers were represented by a 50-percent sample (900 companies) of those 
with 20 to 49 employees and a 12.5-percent sample (1,900 companies) of 
those with fewer than 20 employess. Tue 50-percent and 12.5-percent 
samples were chosen by a random process so that any company in a given 
size class had an equal chance of being selected. 

Tae 1950 Census of welling list, sepphemented by a 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance list of printers that had 
started in business during 1959, defined the universe frou which tae 
initial cenvass was selected. Allied industries, such as Book Printing, 
Greeting Card Printing, Typesetting, etc., whicn are not commercial 
printers, were excluded. Similarly, noacoumerciel ("captive") printing 
operetions end conpanies primarily engeged in maxing plates for others 
(including lithozraphic ond gravure plates) were defined as out cf 
scope. 

Tae mail canvass yvicldced < relatively hica response. Returns were 
received from more tian & percent of the multi-unit and large single- 
unit coupanies and nearly 75 percent of the smaller companies. All 


nonrespondents with 500 or more employees and subsamples of $ to 1/16th 
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Table A2-5.--Standard Errors of Sampling for Selected Estimates of 
Geographic Distribution for tue Survey of Producers end 
Processors (Coumercial Printers) of Bulk Tiird-Class 

Mail Services( BDSAF-554) 


“First © nonths 1950 


"Receipts from 
Gross receipts direct mail 
Division Number of total, all production and 
estab- activities processing 
lisnments |(inillions of dollars millions of dollars 
United States, Total) 15,441 1,898.7 291.9 
Standard error 
(percent).......} 3 5 
Northeast, totel...... 5,556 680.8 121.8 
Standard error 
(percent)......... 3 5 9 
New England......... 990 115.9 13.6 
Stendard error 
(percent)....... 
Middle Atlantic..... 4, 566 564.9 103.2 
Standard error 
(percent)....... 3 10 5 
North Central, total.. 4, 589 768.0 136.8 
Standard error 
(percent).«........} 3 3 5 
East North Central..} 3,308 608.1 93.6 
Standard error 
(percent).....++} 3 
West North Central..) 1,281 159.9 43.2 
Standard error 
(percent)......-} 9 5 
South, 3,201 271.0 20.5 
Standard error 
(percent)....... 5 6 
South Atlantic...... 1,553 132.9 3.7 
Standard error 
(percent)....... 9 9 8 
East South Central.. 611 53.8 | 4.2 
Standard error ! 
(percent)......+) 21 { 12 
West South Central. + 1,007 84.3 7-6 
Standard error ; 
(percent)....... 14 13 
West, 2,095 178.9 12.8 
Standard error 
7 9 8 
MOUNTAIN. 225 14.7 2.0 
Standard error 


Note: The percentage standard errors indicate the renge of differences that 
can be expected between the estimates and compareble cowplete coverege 
canvass totals because of sampling fluctuations. ‘The estimates will 
differ the coipletc totels by less than: 


i) The percentice show: 


approximately 2 tines out of 3. 


ii) Twice tre percentage shown: approxinuately 19 tines out 


of 


a. 


(iii) ‘Three tines the percentage show: almost always. 
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of the remaining nonrespondents, depending upon their size, were selected 
for the second, or telephone, phase of the survey. A moderate proportion 
of the total eadverse » therefore, was represented by final effective 
sampling fractions ranging between $ or 1/128th. In total, almost 
3,400 returns were received, including about 200 from companies that 
were ruled out of scope or that were out of business in the period covered 
by the survey. 

Subsampling the mail nonrespondents avoided the systematic bias 
that would have resulted had they been completely omitted from the survey. 
All of the estimated totals were developed by the standard, simple process 
of weighting each company’s reported data by the reciprocal of the | 
company's probability of selection, and summing the weighted figures. 


Lettershops.--One of the major problems involved in the survey of 


lettershops was the difficulty of developing a universe from which the | 
sample could be drawn. 

The main reason for this difficulty is that lettershops are not 
separately classified as a specific industry or industry group. Instead, 
they constitute minor portions of two Standard Industrial Classification 
(S.1I.C.) industries (7331, "Duplicating, addressing, mailing, mailing List, 
and stenographic services” and 7319, "Miscellaneous advertising"). 
Another reason is that many Lettershops have no paid employees and are 
therefore not included in the records of tne Bureau of Old Age and 
| Survivors Insurance. 

For these reasons it was not practical to use either the 1954 Census 


of Business universe, the current Census Business Report sample, or the 
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Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance records as a basis for the 
selection of a sample to be canvassed. The use of city and telephone 
directories in selected cities as a source of universe was considered, 
but was discarded because of the uncertainty of coverage and the diffi- 
culty of selecting adequate samples. 

After consultation with representatives of the lettershop industry, 
it was decided that a sample would be derived from the wniverse contained 


in two trade association lists, one of 917 lettershop members and the 


other of 5,748 firms thought to be engaged in lettershop activities. For 
about 83 percent of the lettershop members, information was available as 
to the size of receipts, thus providing a basis for stratifying the 
semple. It was realized that the longer list contained firms which were 
not in the lettershop industry. While this factor increased the cost 

of the survey, it did not invalidate the results. The fact that some 


lettershops were not included on either list, however, would affect the 


accuracy of the results. Although the number of such lettershops is 


not known, the industry believes it is small. The results obtained from 
this universe are biased to the extent that the experience of the letter- 2/ 
shops not on the list differs from the experience of lettershops on the 
list. Even with this potential source of bias, the combination of tae 
two lists wes believed to provide the best universe available, considering 
the time and cost limitations of the survey. 

The sampling technique was developed by the Bureau of the Census, 
which also tabulated the results. The drawing of the sample and the 
review of the reports were performed by BDSA. 
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The sampling procedure, covering 1,263 of the 6,665 firms in the 
universe, is summarized in the following table. This approximately 20 
percent sample was designed primarily to obtain information on the changes 
that took place from the first half of 1958 to the first half of 1959 
for all lettershops in the universe. | 


Table A2-6.--Stratification and Sampling Rates for Lettershops 


Select Number 
Number [Start every selected 
Stratum Receipts range in with case * in Random 
symbol (dollars) universe |case 1/ [thereafter 1/ |Weight | sample 
A Under 12,500 he 7 7 7 6 2 
B 12,500 to 25,000 347 2 6 6 58 2 
Cc 25,000 to 40,000 102 2 4 4 26 2 
D 40,000 to 65,000 76 1 3 3 26 2 
E 65,000 to 100,000 56 1 2 2 28 2 
F = | 100,000 to 175,000 33 2 2/ 1 33 - 
G 175,000 to 250,000 37 2/ 2/ 1 37 - 
H 250,000 and over 64 2/ 2/ 1 64 - 
I Members--no size 
description 160 1 5 5 32 2 
J Nonmembers 5,748 5 6 6 958 15 


1/ Sampling started with case number 7 for A stratum and continued with every 
7th case thereafter; started with case number 2 for B stratum and every 
6th case thereafter, etc. 

2/ All cases selected. 
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APPENDIX 3 


THIRD-CLASS BULK MAIL PROVISIONS 
AND RATE CHANGES 
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Bulk third-class mail consists of separately addressed identical 
pieces of matter, each weighing less than 16 ounces, such as circulars and 
other printed matter, merchandise, books and catalogs, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants when mailed in quantities of not less 
than 20 pounds, or of not less than 200 pieces. 

For each of the two categories there are both a aéninen piece rate 
and a pound rate, the applicability of each depending upon the number of 
pieces and weight of each mailing. Postage is computed at pound rates on 
the entire bulk mailed at one time, except that in no case is the charge 
less than the minimum charge per piece. Pieces of odd size or form are 
subject to a 3}-cent minimum charge per piece. 

Authorized nonprofit organizations in the following categories are 
subject to generally lower minimum piece rates than other mailers: Religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans, and 
fraternal organizations or associations. 

An offset to the increase in rates was an increase in the weight limit 
per piece for third-class mail, raising the previous limitation of 8 ounces 
to a weight up to but not including 16 ounces, effective August 1, 1958. 

In addition to postal charges, each user of bulk third-class mail 
must pay an annual fee of $20 for a bulk third-class mail permit, and an 
additional one-time fee of $10 if he mails under the permit imprint system. 


Postage may be paid in one of three ways: (1) By meter stamps printed with 
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a postage meter which is set by the Post Office for specific total amounts 


of postage and reset from time to time as required; (2) by precanceled 


stamps or precanceled stamped envelopes; or (3) by permit imprints, which 


require payment of postage at the time of mailing. 
Bulk third-class mail must be identified as such by the sender and 


that of authorized nonprofit organizations must be so marked in the manner 


specified by the Post Office Department. 
Each mailing must be accompanied by a Post Office form showing mailer's 


name, address, and permit number; number of pieces and pounds in each mail- 
(Facsimiles 


ing; weight of a single piece; and number of pieces in a pound. 


of forms used, Form 3602 and Form 3602 PC, appear in Appendix 5.) 
Bulk third-class matter must be sorted into States and cities before 
With certain specified exceptions, all bulk 


delivery to the post office. 
third-class mail must be left unsealed. 


Summary of pate Changes, 1879-1958 
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Budget Bureau No. 41-5971; Approval Expires March 31, 1960 


FORM BDSAF-553 
(7+29-89) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


CONFIDENTIAL - The information contained in this report is confidential and 
the unauthorized publication or disclosure of individual company information is 
prohibited by law, and persons having access to such information are subject to 
fine and imprisonment for unauthorized disclosure. 


COLLECTING AND COMPILING AGENCY FOR 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
AND SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BULK THIRD-CLASS MAIL SURVEY 


USERS OF BULK THIRD-CLASS 
POSTAL SERVICES 


RETURN Bureau of the Census, 
FORM TO: Business Division, Washington 25, D.C. 


ITEM 1 - Name and address of establishment 


ITEM 2—AUTHORITY TO MAIL 


According to post office records, the postal fee for permission to mail 
under bulk third-class mail rates was paid in the name of your firm at 
the post office named in the box below: 


Post office: 


a. Did the establishment named in Item 1 pay a bulk third-class mail- 
ing fee in 1959 or 1958 at any post office besides the one listed 
above? 


1959... []Yes [_]No 1958... [_]Yes [_]No 


b. If either of the above answers is ‘‘Yes'’ please give the names of 
the post offices where such fees were paid. 


City State 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Please complete and return this form in the return envelope to 
the Bureau of the Census within 14 days after you receive it. 
Retain ‘File Copy’ for your files. 


If you operate more than one establishment (place of business) 
your entries for all items on this report should pertain only to 
those establishments that used the Bulk Third-Class Mail 
privileges at the post office named in Item 2, whether directly 
or through an agent such as an advertising agency, printer, 
letter shop, and the like. 


Please read all instructions and fill in all items, entering 


**NONE"’ when applicable. 


Organizations not organized for profit, pt cooperative 
—_ should omit answering Items 3 (art C and D), 6 
and 14, 


If book figures are not available, enter your best estimate and 
write “ESTIMATE” after such entries; if none enter zero. 


ITEM 3—KIND OF BUSINESS OR OTHER ACTIVITY | 


a. Describe in your own words the kind of business or other activity 
you are engaged in. 


b. Check the one box which best describes the principal activity of 
this establishment. 


(_] Manufacturing, except publishing 

Pubiishing 

Wholesale 

(_] Retail 

Service 

(_) Sell on a membership or subscription basis (record club, food 
club, book club, etc.) ‘ 


(__] Organization not organized for profit, except a cooperative 
business (Please specify) 


Other (Please specify) 


e. Check the one box which indicates your principal method of selling 
your products and/or services. 


(_] Sell to customers visiting or telephoning establishment 
{_} Sell to customers ordering by mail 


(_] Sell by having own salesmen visit customers’ or prospects’ 
organization or business 


(_] Sell by having own salesmen visit ultimate (household) 
consumer on a door-to-door basis 


(__) Sell through brokers and/or manufacturer’s agents 
[__] Other means of selling (Please specify) 


d. List im order of importance your principal types of products or 


services. 


CENSUS CODES - DO NOT USE 
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Budget Bureau No. 41-5976; Approval Expires March 31, 1960 


Fone BASAP-SS6 CONFIDENTIAL - The information contained in this report is 
confidential and the unauthorized publication ordisclosure of 
individual company information is prohibited by law, and per- 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION pw having access to such information are subject tofine and 
pine prisonment for unauthorized disclosure. 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA TION Name and address of establishment 


SURVEY OF PRODUCERS AND PROCESSORS OF 
BULK THIRD CLASS MAIL SERVICES 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 1959 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 1958 


RETURN Business and Defense Services Administration 
FORM TO: U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Please complete and return this form in the enclosed postage NOTE: If your firm produced or pr d any bulk third class 
free envel within 10 days after you receive it. Retain ¢ mail during the first six months of 1958 and/or the first six 
“File Copy’’ for your files. months of 1959 complete all items unless you have filed report 
Please read al! instructions and fill in all items, entering “None” — 
when applicable. 
q . : If your firm did not produce or process any bulk third class mail 
aod at all, during the first six months of 1958, and the first six months 
Pe ; of 1959, check heze [_], and complete all items except Items 
If your company operates more than one gelasing establishment 4 (Part B) and 6. 
your report should combine the activity of all the establishments. 


DEFINITION: For purposes of this survey, produce means to print or reproduce direct mail pieces. Process includes such activities 
as imprinting, folding, inserting, sealing, addressing, stamping, mailing, etc. 


ITEM 1— FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY BE b. To be completed by companies with more than one 


printing establishment. 


EMPLOYER IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


@. Provide the Social Security Employer List the separate plant locations of your company which 


Identification Number of this business ‘ are covered by this report. 


(Item 10 of Employer's Quarterly Tax 


Name of plant Address of plant Employer’s Ident. No. 


ITEM 2—KIND OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED IN ITEMS 2, 3 AND 4 
Check the box which best describes the major activity of your 
tiem. ITEM 2 - KIND OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Printing (by any process A letter shop, regardless of what it may be called, is a firm or 
ag (by aay pe ) unit which renders such services as folding, 
ing, stamping, mailing, and sometimes reproduction services, 
i.e., imprinting, printing or reproduction. 

A printing shop is a firm or unit which renders printing serv- 
ices by any priocing process. Some firms whose major 

is printing might also perform certain letter shop services, but 
nevertheless would check printing as theit major activity. 


Letter shop services 


Other (describe) 


ITEM 3--EMPLOYMENT iTEM3- EMPLOYMENT 


Paid employees (both full and part-time) consist of all employ- 
ees on the payroll during the payroll period specified, includ- 
ing those on paid sick leave, paid holidays and paid vacation 
leave. Corporations should include salaried officers and ex- 
ecutives, Owners and partners of unincorporated businesses 
should not be counted as employees. 


Paid employees for the payroll Number of employees for the 
period ended nearest June 15 payroll period ended nearest 


June 15, 1959 June 15, 1958 


Total employment 


ITEM 4. GROSS RECEIPTS 


a. Please provide your gross receipts for the periods shown. 
(Omit cents in all cases) 


First six months-- 
1959 1958 


Item 


ITEM 4 - GROSS RECEIPTS 


Gross receipts $ i 


Report total receipts after deducting returns and allowances. 
Include receipts from services performed by you for your cué- 
tomers, but do not include any receipts derived from sources 
other than customers. Do not include postage or sales taxes. 


b. What approximate percent (%) of your gross receipts came from 
the following services in each of the periods shown? 


First six months-- ' 

1959 

1. Production of direct mail } 

pieces (print, reproduce) 

‘2. Processing of direct mail 

ieces (imprinting, addressing q 

olding, inserting, mailing, etc.) % % 

3. Other 

4. TOTAL 100% 100% 
TComplete form and sign certification on reverse) USCOMM-DC 6248-P88 
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ITEM 5—NET OPERATING INCOME 


Attention is again directed to the fact that the information 
furnished in this report is CONFIDENTIAL and unauthor- 
ized disclosure is prohibited by law. 


Please provide your net operating income for your printing plant( s)! 
and/or letter press shop(s) for the periods shown. (Omit cents in 
all cases) 


First six months-- 


1959 1958 


Irem 


©. Net income from operations 
(before federal income tax) $ $ 


ment. 


Where book figures are not available enter your best es- 


Check one box on each line indicating whether the bulk mail rate increase was the minor or ma 
step was taken as a result of the bulk third class mail rate increase, check the “‘No change” box for that line. 


ITEM 5 - NET OPERATING INCOME 


1 Keport net income after deducting payroll, cost of merchandise 
jy and other operating expenses from gross receipts. Do not de- 
| duct withdrawals for income taxes, withdrawals by he owner 
J of the business or expenses for acquisition of plants and equip- 
| 


timate and write under the figures the word estimate. 


The bulk third class mail rate increase may have been the minor or major- factor for steps taken by you either at the suggestion of 
your customers or on your own initiative. 


jor factor in the steps taken. If no 


Line 


Item 


Steps t 


Increase 


Weight of paper used 


Size of paper used 


Size of envelope used 


Use of envelope 


Use of self-mailers 


Grade of paper used 


Use of color 


Use of less costly methods of reproduction (printing or reproduc ing) 


Use of less costly methods of processing ings folding, 
inserting, sealing, addressing, stamping, mailing, etc. Excluding 
those steps listed above) 


Shift from other classes of mail to bulk third class mail 


on 


Geo. 0-0 


Other steps, if any (describe) 


ITEM 7 COMPANY ORGANIZATION 


OUD 0 


a. Does the owner or operator of this establishment operate more than one place of business 


Of 


Yes 


So 0 0 


b. If the answer to Part ‘ta’ is ““Yes"’: 
(1) Is the total number of employees in excess of 250 persons for all establishments combined? .. [_] Yes [_]No 


(2) Did the total gross receipts in 1958 for all establishments combined exceed $1,000,000?..... [_]Yes [_]No 
z 


ITEM 8 - Remarks (Please add any additional comments which may be helpful to this study of bulk third-class postage rates.) 


ete to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


ITEM 9 - CERTIFICATION - The undersigned company and the official executing this certification on its behalf certify that the infor- 
mation contained in this report is correct and connie 


Name of company 


Signature of authorized official 


Address of company Title 


Date 


FORM BOSAF-5S54 (6-25-59) 
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BDSAF -555-L1 


(8-10-59) 
U.S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 


The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, are directed by the Postal Policy Act of 1958, 
Public Law 85-426, to submit to Congress a report designed to measure the 
experience of the users of bulk third-class mail. An excerpt of the Public 
Law appears on the back of this letter. 


A sample number of users of the bulk third class mailing privilege 
both commercial and governmental, are being asked to complete a survey 
questionnaire. They are units that have paid a bulk third-class fee to the 
Post Office. 


The questionnaire is being sent to users of all sizes; both large 
users and occasional users of the mail. 


Your governmental unit was selected from Post Office records for 
this sampling. Since it is a sample it is particularly important that your 
questionnaire be completed and returned to the Bureau of the Census. Qnly 
in this way can a realistic report be made to Congress. 


The final analysis of the effect of the higher bulk rate fees 
on the users of the postal services can have an important impact on future 


postal policies. 


Your report will be held in strict confidence. The unauthorized 
publication or disclosure of its contents is prohibited by law, and persons 
having access to this information are subject to fine and imprisonment for 
unauthorized disclosure. 


Use the postage-free envelope to return your completed questionnaire. 
If you have any questions please address them to: Bureau of the Census, 
Business Division, Washington 25, D. C. The Bureau of the Census is acting 
as the collecting and compiling agency in this special study. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 
Business and Defense Services Administration 


H. B. McCoy 
Administrator 
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“7 sropies AND REPORTS WITH RESPECT TO THIRD-CLASS BULK RATE INCREASES 
~ 209. (a) The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator 
(2)} of the Small Business Administration each is authorized and directed 


oy to initiate and conduct, through the facilities and personnel of his 
oe) department or — » 88 soon as practicable after July 1, 1959, a 

separate study of the increases in the rates of postage in third-class 
bulk mail matter under the amendments made by section 205 (3) (A) 
and (B) of this title, in order to determine the effect of such increases 
on small business enterprises and on the users of the mails and the 
national economy generally. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration each shall submit to the Senate and House 
of Representatives on or before March 1, 1960, a separate report of the 
results of the study conducted by him under subsection (a) of this 
section, together with such recommendations as may be necessary and 
appropriate. 
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Budget Bureau No. 41-5969; Approval Expires March 31, 1960 


FORM BOSAP-SSS CONFIDENTIAL - The information contained in this report is confidential and the unauthorized publi- 
(% 1-59) cation or disclosure of individually rep ion is prohibited by law, and persons having access 
u.s. CEranTuanT oF COMMERCE to such information are subject to fine and imprisennient for unauthorized disclosure. 


Govcramental Unit 
BULK THIRD-CLASS 


MAIL SURVEY. 


GOVERNMENTAL USERS OF 
POSTAL SERVICES 


RETURN THIS FORM TO - Bureau of the Census 
Business Division 


Washington 25, D.C. 


GENERAL Item 2 - Authority te Mad 


According to Post Office records, the postal fee for permission to mail under the bulk 
INSTRUCTIONS third-class mail rates was paid in the name of the governmental unit at the Post 
Office named in the box below: 


Please complete and return this form in the Post Office 
enclosed return envelope to the Bureau of the 
Census within 20 days after you receive it. 
Retain the ‘‘File Copy’’ for yourown use. | A. Did the governmental unit pay a-bulk third-class mailing fee in 1959 or 1958 at any 
Post Office other than the one listed above? 


Include in this report information for ONLY 
the governmental unit identified in Item 1. 1958. 


B. If either of the above answers is “Yes,” please give the name(s) of the Post 


Please read all instructions fill in all 


items. Enter '‘None’’ when applicable. 


If book figures are not available, enter your City _ Stare 
best estimate and write ‘‘Estimate’’ after 
such entries. 


Item 3 - Kind of Goueramental Unit Sonor se, 


A. Check the appropriate box indicating the particular “level” of the governmental unit named in Item 1 above. 


(_] State County School district 
Township Special district 
(__] Municipality (__] Other (Please specify) 


B. Describe briefly the primary activity of the governmental unit named in Item 1 above. (Illustration: Issues motor vehicle licenses, 
operates schools, inspects eating places, etc.) 


Item 4 - Uses of Bulk Thind-Class Mal 


Please indicate the governmental unit’s use(s) of bulk third-class mail by checking one or more of the boxes below: 


A. To distribute license plates E. To distribute public information 
(News letters, schedules, etc.) 
B. To distribute tax forms F. To mail special notices 


G. 
C. To distribute car registration forms 


D. To mail bills 


jo x 


Advanced 


e January 1, 1959 rate increase, did the governmental unit mail, during the fourth 
any bulk third-class mail which it would ordinarily have mailed in the first quarter of 1959?.... . [7 Yes [7]No 


Number of pieces 


B. If che answer is “Yes,” please indicate the approximate number of pieces mailed. 


USCOMM. DC 11101-P 
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Item 6 - Steps Taken as a Result of Increase iu Bulh Rates 


The increase in rates for bulk third-class mail may have been the minor or major reason for steps taken in the governmental unit which 
uses bulk chird-class mail. Check one box on each line indicating whether the increase in the bulk third-class mail rate was a minor 
or a major reason for the step taken. 


If no steps were taken for a particular line as a result of the increase in the bulk third-class mail rate, check the ‘‘No change”’ box for 


that line. 
Steps taken 
Line CENSUS 
No. Reason Increase Decrease CODES 
No change DO NOT USE 
Minor Major Minor Major 
| Number of names on mailing lists 1 
2 | Number of mailings 2 
3 | Combined mailings C3 3 3 
4 | Weight of paper used C2 4 
5 | Size of paper used La 5 
6 | Grude of paper used oO i © J cy 6 
7 | Size of envelope 7 
8 | Use of envelonre Cc) 8 
9 | Use of color 9 
U f tl f ti 
Use of less processing 
11 ( inting, A” ing, ding, i ing, 
Other (Indicate) 


7 - Shifts Setween Culh Thind- Class Mail aad Classes of | 


(1) As a result of the increase in rates of first-class mail (as of August 1, 1958), did the 
governmental unit shift any part of its first-class mail to bulk third-class mail 


PART A 
Number of pieces 
(2) If “Yes,” please report the best estimate of the number of pieces so shifted co bulk third-class 
mail in the first six months of 1959. 
(1) In 1958, did the governmental unit send by fourth-class mail any books, catalogs, s 
circulars, or other merchandise weighing less than one pound?...........5+:+ CJ Yes C_ No 
If “Yes,” continue with part B2. If “No,” omit the remaining parts of item 7. 
(2) As a result of the recent increase in maximum weight from 8 ounces to 16 ounces 
PART B for bulk third-class mail as of January 1, 1959, did the governmental unit shift any part 
of its fourth-class mail co bulk third-class mail during the first six months of 1959?.. [7 Yes [7] No 
"Number of pieces 


(3) If “Yes,” please report the best estimate of the number of pieces so shifted to bulk third-class 
mail in che first six months of 1959. 


- Name of Government 


Please complete this item if the governmental unit named in Item 1 is other than a State government. 


Name of goyernment 


County State 


Item 9 - Data Supplied by 


Title 


Official address 


FORM BOSAF-8ES (9 1-89) USCOMM-OC 11101-P 8s 
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